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FOR CHRISTMAS CHEER. 


NLESS one has a heart harder than the one which beat in 

Old Serooge’s breast before the ghostly experience which 
wrought such decided change in that boneless but stony part of 
his anatomy, he can not fail to feel a glow of pleasure at the 
indications of festivity which abound on every side as the Christ- 
mas holidays draw near—that “glad Christmas time,” which is 
looked forward to by both young and old with joy and gay antici- 
pations. 

The midwinter holidays are a season when the very air abounds 
with the odors of the various dainties which are being concocted 
to do honor to the time. The dishes which belong of right to 
Christmas will to many have a charm and an aroma beyond that 
made by the putting together of spice, fruit, and sugar and sea- 
soning and flavoring, and they will delight the heart as well as 
the palate, for they have clinging to them the odor of Christmas 





THE SPARROWS’ CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


Past, and their savoriness will call to mind the unforgotten plea- 
sures and delights of former festivals. The mere mention of them 
is apt to bring memories of holidays filled with mirth and cheer, 
and dreams of those to come eagerly welcomed for the pleasures 
they bring. 

Although they make their appearance at opposite extremes of 
the banquet, roast goose and plum-pudding are very important 
features of the Christmas dinner, and have a holiday flavor of 
their own from their long and close association with the day. 

The goose is a bird which must be selected with much care and 
wisdom, for unless it is exactly right, it is almost certain to be en- 
tirely wrong. There is no half-way about it, and a goose that is 
anything beyond very young is sure to prove an unsatisfactory 
morsel. 

Having made sure that a young goose has been selected and 
nicely prepared ready for the pan at least one day before it is to 
be cooked, proceed as follows: Make a filling of bread, onions, 








mashed Irish potatoes, yolk of egg, salt, pepper, and butter; chop 
two large onions, and stew them for ten minutes in a quart of wa- 
ter to take off the strong taste, then drain off all the water; cut 
one loaf of bread into small pieces, pour over it sufficient boiling 
water, well salted, to moisten thoroughly; add the chopped yolks 
of three hard-boiled eggs, two cupfuls of warm mashed potatoes, a 
piece of butter as large as an egg, pepper enough to season high, 
and the onions ; fill the goose, truss it, and tie firmly; rub the outside 
over with salt and pepper, and roast for one hour or one hour and 
a half, according to the size. While roasting, baste the goose with 
the water and gravy in the pan until it has cooked half an hour; 
after that dust it with flour, and baste with butter. Remove the 
goose to a platter when thoroughiy done and well browned; pour 
most of the fat out of the pan before making the gravy, or it will 
be too rich; stir into the gravy left in the pan the juice of ‘one 
large lemon, and a table-spoonful of flour mixed smooth in half a 
cupful of cold water; stir smooth, and add, as needed, enough 
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boiling water to make a thin gravy. Rich, clear 
apple-sauce should be served with goose. 

Roast pig and roast venison are two other dish- 
es which frequently grace the Christmas board. 

A pig to be roasted whole must not be more 
than three or four weeks old. After it is correctly 
drawn, fill ® with stuffing, sew it up, and tie the 
legs to splints, so that when cooked the pig will 
stand upright on the platter. Rub the outside 
with milk and butter, and bake slowly, so that it 
willbe an even brown. Place an apple or lemon in 
its mouth before sending to the table. Make the 
stuffing of bread-crumbs soaked in boiling milk. 
Press out all the milk not absorbed by the bread, 
and add butter, salt, pepper, and thyme. Other 
sweet herbs, such as marjoram and sage, may be 
added if liked. 

If the haunch of venison is a large one, it will 
require four hours’ slow roasting to cook it suffi- 
ciently. Make a soft dough of flour and water, 
roll it into a sheet an inch thick, and spread it 
over the venison, having first rubbed the venison 
over with cold lard. It is a good plan to tie the 
dough around the haunch to keep it from puffing 
away while cooking. When within an hour of 
being done, remove the dough, rub the roast over 
with butter, and sprinkle it with salt, pepper, 
cinnamon, and ginger, using one-third as much 
spice as salt and pepper. Baste frequently. 
Make a sauce by adding browned flour mixed 
smooth in water to the gravy in the pan, from 
which the fat has been skimmed. Boil five min- 
utes, then add a large glass of claret or a small 
quantity of currant jelly. Serve currant jelly 
with the roast. 

A plum-pudding which is very good indeed, 
but which is not nearly so rich or so finely flavor- 
ed as the one given further on, is made thus; 
Beat together four eggs, half a tea-spoonful of 
salt, half a pound of suet chopped very fine, one 
cup of milk, and flour enough to make a stiff bat 
ter. Add to this one pound of raisins, one pound 
of prunes, and half a pound of currants. Flour 
a thick cloth, pour in the batter, tie loosely, and 
plunge in boiling water; cover closely, and boil for 
three hours. Some prefer to place the pudding, 
tied as for boiling, in a steamer, and steam it for 
the same length of time. A steamed pudding is 
lighter and more crummy than one boiled. 

Make a sauce by adding to one quart of hot wa- 
ter two ounces of butter, one cup of sugar, one 
tea-spoonful of cornstarch mixed with a little 
cold water, the juice of one lemon, or a glass of 
brandy, and nutmeg to taste” Boil five minutes, 
and serve hot. 

A very rich sauce for plum-pudding is made 
in this way: Beat together the yolks of six 
eggs, one cup of sugar, two-thirds of a cup of 
brandy, and one grated nutmeg. Pour in one 
pint of boiling cream. Beat five minutes, then 
simmer slowly on the fire for ten minutes. Add 
a glass of brandy before sending to the table. 

The three following recipes were old when our 
colonies were new, and they have a genuine old 
Christmas flavor about them which makes them 
cherished treasures in the family which possess- 
es them. 

A plum-pudding made after the following for- 
mula is a plum-pudding indeed, as all who try it 
will speedily discover for themselves, 

Remove the stones from two pounds of raisins 
and from two pounds of prunes. Put them in a 
dish, and pour over them three wine-glassfuls of 
brandy. Stir in nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, and 
such other spicing as may be desired, in quanti- 
ty to suit the taste. Do this the day before the 
pudding is to be mixed. 

Sprinkle a handful of flour over two pounds 
of beef suet, aud chop it until it is so fine that 
it will go through the fingers like meal. Mince 
one ounce of lemon-peel, one ounce of orange- 
peel, and one pound-of preserved citron. Mix 
these with the suet, one and a half pounds of 
flour, half a pound of sugar, one tea-spoonful of 
salt, and eight eggs. When well beaten, add the 
fruit and brandy. When mixed, tie the pudding 
in a floured cloth and put it in a pot of boiling 
water. Boil seven hours without stopping. 

To serve the pudding, turn it out on a large 
dish, and adorn it with a bit of holly. Pour some 
brandy in the dish, and just before taking in, set 
it on fire, sv that it will make a flame around the 
pudding. 

Twelfth Cake-—Take of raisins three pounds ; 
citron, one pound ; currants, two pounds ; almonds, 
one pound; candied orange-peel, one ounce ; can- 
died angelica, half an ounce; cloves, ginger, all- 
spice, and cinnamon, each half an ounce; nutmegs, 
four whole ones grated ; flour, five pounds; sugar, 
three pounds; brandy, one wine-glass ; sack, one 
pint ; eggs, sixteen large ones. 

Cut the citron, peel, and angelica into fine bits, 
and divide the almonds in four, lengthwise. Wash 
the currants and dry them, and stone the raisins. 
Put the flour into a deep basin, and mix into it, 
while dry, all the fruit, peel, and spicing. Put 
the butter into a deep stirring basin, and beat 
it until it is like cream; then stir into it the 
sugar, the wine, the brandy, and the yolks of 
the eggs. Beat for half an hour. Froth the 
whites of the eggs to a foam, and stir them into 
the batter, then add the rest of the ingredients 
from the other basin, and beat another half-hour, 
Line hoops with paper, butter them, pour in the 
batter, and place where it will bake very slowly. 
Have the oven well heated, and when the cakes 
are baked, let them cool slowly in the oven. 

Cakes made by the above recipe have keeping 
qualities quite unknown to our more modern 
concoctions, A portion of the cake made to do 
honor to one Christmas has been known to keep 
until the following holidays. 

Last to be given and last to appear at the 
Christmas table is the bow! of wassail—a won- 
derful mixture, held in high esteem by our Eng- 
lish ancestors, but one which few readers of this 
paper have likely tasted, unless they have been 
guests in families where Christmas is kept in old 
fashion. 











Into a large vessel pour one quart of rich, 
sweet wine, one quart of sour wine, one quart of 
ale, and one quart of boiling-hot water. To these 
add one pint of sugar, half an ounce of cinna- 
mon in whole pieces, three grated nutmegs, three 
ginger roots, and a handful of whole cloves. 

In the wassail bowl put two large slices of 
bread toasted hard and brown, and six apples 
roasted whole in the ashes. Pour over these the 
spiced wines, and let stand a shorttime. Before 
carrying to the table, remove most of the toast. 





Three Christmas Numbers. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1885, 


With numerous appropriate Illustrations, and 
contributions by distinguished artists and 
writers. 





Price, 35 Cents per Copy. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





“3 full of interest and of beauty that it will make 
a little holiday of its own in whatever household it 
enters.”"—New York Tribune. 

“One of the handsomest and really most artistic 
books of the season. It is a wonderfully beautiful 
issne.”—Boston Transcript. 

“A wonderful number. . . Unquestionably the most 
remarkable example of the modern illustrated maga- 
zine.”"—New York Sun, 





HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
DATED DECEMBER 12, 1885, 
IN AN ILLUMINATED COVER, 
WITH 8-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


Profusely Illustrated, and containing Christmas 
Stories, a Christmas Poem, etc. 





Price, 10 Cents per Copy. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





“ Harprr’s Werxiy Christmas Number is a royal 
issue of that publication, rich in capital original sto- 
ries and beautiful pictorial designs produced expressly 
for it. . . Those who do not have the Christmas Hax- 
PrR Will lose one of the treats of the season. It isa 
dollar’s worth of entertainment tor ten cents, and a 
type of the publishers’ liberality and enterprise.”— 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
DATED DECEMBER 1, 1885, 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 
AND ILLUMINATED COVER, 


Christmas Stories, a Christmas Play, and various 
other attractions. 





Price, 5 Cents per Copy. 
Subscription per Year, $2.00. 








“Tt contains an endless variety of reading matter 
by skilled and popular writers on every topic In which 
boys and girls are interested.”—Boston Transcript. 

“A treasury of healthful entertainment, useful in- 
formation, and exhilarating fun. Youne Psorie is 
profusely and admirably illustrated, and ite pages. are 
spotiess.”—Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


Postage Free in the United States and Canada, 


Harper’s CaTa.oave sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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The attention of our readers is invited to the 
thrilling serial story, 
“ PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER,” 
by the favorite author Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, which 
is begun in the present number of Harper’s Bazar. 





FAMILY READING. 


T has become quite a problem with the 
vexed mothers of families whether or 
not to bring their children up unacquainted 
with the doings of the world other than as 
those are to be gathered from the conversa- 
tion of their elders, or to let them have the 
daily papers to peruse, and trust to luck 
that nothing injurious may cling to them; 
that is to say, whether to take down the 
gates altogether, or to give them no other 
current reading than that of their own ju- 
venile publications, or some tried weekly 
sheet, from admission to whose columns re- 
ports of scandals and mention of scandalized 
names are zealously prohibited. In many 
families of moderate means the daily paper 
that prints prurient reports has been dis- 
pensed with, and only the substantial week- 
ly is taken, the narrow space for the sum- 
mary of news there given not favoring de- 
lay over matters not of real public interest, 
aud thus excluding all personal gossip of a 
peculiarly hurtful nature. 
Everybody knows how the unrestricted 
publication of reports of cases in court of 
an unsavory character may be sufficient to 














do vast injury to the tender mind and emo- 
tions if left in the way of young readers, so 
hurting a good part of a rising generation 
that words and phrases and facts, once nev- 
er allowed to polite lips, become easy parts 
of speech in parlors and among unabashed 
youth, to the consternation of elders who 
would never have dared such discussion in 
their own young days, and would not have 
known how to look their superiors in the 
face had it been carried on before them by 
others. Where the neéessity of a daily pa- 
per, or of several of them, is still felt in 
families, care is often taken now by fathers 
and mothers that their cliaracter shall be 
fully established as not of the kind that 
panders to depraved tastes or to low curi- 
osity, but that they shall be those which 
discuss the great events of the day, and 
leave affairs that verge upon the region of 
police courts to the police gazettes. It is 
true that in many families the children are 
not given to the reading of newspapers; 
but yet it is necessary, the parents feel, to 
be provided against contingencies, and it is 
uncertain at what moment they may begin 
to turn to a newspaper in order to fill up an 
idle hour. 

And even in households where there are 
no children, something of the same feeling 
is becoming prevalent; and the individu- 
als composing that family are not willing 
themselves to pay for reports and for ad- 
vertisements in which they have no inter- 
est. They reason that the people concern- 
ing whom so much questionable literature 
springs into existence are people with 
whom they would not associate in real life 
or allow in their houses, and they refuse to 
be obliged to associate with them in this 
still closer intimacy of statement, inter- 
view, conversation, and cross-examination, 
admitting them thus to their firesides and 
tables in a manner that makes them more 
familiar acquaintance than righteous and 
refined people whom they have known 
their lives long. And so they drop the pa- 
pers that persist in picturing the details of 
the wickedness, or apparent wickedness, of 
these people; and if they can not find other 
papers more to their mind in this relation, 
they go without any. 

This is to be regretted, for to go without 
any newspaper is to be lamentably behind 
the age, is to belong practically to a gener- 
ation in the last century, and is to be shut 
off from much of the advantages and ad- 
vancement of the present one; for, without 
doubt, the news of the outside world is il- 
Inminating, and its discussion is every way 
desirable. Not that it is pleasant to have 
many in the condition of the good country 
gentlemen who can not give their opinion 
on any subject till the mail comes in and 
they have seen the leader in their morning 
journal; but if one has not mind enough of 
one’s own to form an opinion, then a master 
in the art is a beautiful thing to have. But 
most of us, in this more generally enlighten- 
ed land than any other, and enlightened by 
newspapers too, are amply able to digest 
the news, and to carry it forward to con- 
clusions, wanting facts more than comments, 
and turning to comments for that friendly 
and neighbor-like assent which is so dear 
to the heart between friends, and so doubly 
dear in our family paper, since it gives us a 
justification in the high opinion we may 
have of our own powers to find that our 
last authority agrees with our thoughts, aud 
goes no further than we do ourselves. 

After all, nothing is published or sold ex- 
cept to meet a demand. And the moment 
that enongh families feel, as do the number 
of whom we have spoken, that the low com- 
pany of scandals is company not fit for their 
homes, there will not be a sufficient demand 
for that sort of publication to insure its ex- 
istence, and no picking and choosing will 
be necessary among the newspapers of the 
country other than that which satisfies the 
individual or political preference. But that 
parents and guardians are right in scruti- 
nizing carefully the contents of papers ad- 
mitted to the presence of their young peo- 
ple, and in forbidding their making the ac- 
quaintance there of injurious persons and 
occurrences, nobody will any more think of 
denying than that they would be wrong to 
leave on their nursery tables the novels of 
the modern French realists. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
STEP-MOTHERS. 

T is curious that the law-makers of our States 

generally think better of step-mothers than of 
step-fathers. A man may have as many wives 
consecutively as Brigham Young had simultane- 
ously, yet it will not vitiate his guardianship of 
his first wife’s child. On the other hand, a widow 
by re-marrying forfeits in soine States of the 
Union the guardianship of her child, and can not 
even, in some States, be re-appeinted in that capaci- 
ty. It would seem that the law is more willing 
to trust half-orphaned children in the hands of a 
woman who is not their mother than in those of 
a man who is not their father. The truth is, how- 











ever, that here, as elsewhere, the law looks to 
material interests first, and cares expressly for 
the bodily welfare of the child. The father is 
legally bound to support bis children, and it 
makes no difference in this respect whom he mar- 
ries. But the same legal responsibility does not 
rest so clearly upon the widowed mother, and if 
she marries, her second husband is not legally 
liable for the support of her children by-the first 
marriage; although, if he receives them into his 
house, the Supreme Court has held that he makes 
himself so liable (Mulhern versux McDavitt, 16 
Gray, 404). It is also to be considered that, as it 
is for the father to determine the domicile of the 
family, his second marriage is not likely to re- 
move the children from home and friends; where- 
as to put children under the control of a step- 
father may involve their removal from place to 
place, following his fortunes, until their relations 
on the father’s side may lose all sight of them. 
It is by no means, therefore, a matter of senti-* 
ment only when the law treats it as a far greater 
risk-for a young family to have a step-father than 
a step-mother. 

It is easy to understand the current prejudice 
against either of these step-relatives, if one may 
venture so to call them. The ominous prefix it- 
self implies a “step” that wholly changes the 
life of those concerned. To the imagination the 
step-mother stands out as some one coming be- 
tween father and children, clouding the joys of 
home, introducing strictness and sternness where 
freedom reigned before. There is no necessity 
for this picture, yet we all see instances that jus- 
tify it. Sometimes, in a family all ardor and 
impulse, the step-mother comes as a stoic or a 
religious rigorist, freezing all the innocent life 
around her, conscientiously attempting high ends 
by injudicious means, and unable to see why she 
fails in her effort. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
she comes to relax and demoralize with merely 
selfish and worldly thoughts a young household 
brought up to a high sense of nobleness and un- 
worldly aims. In any such case the father finds 
himself almost helpless; either he is under a 
glamour of admiration and sees nothing wrong; 
or, if he finds out his mistake, he is probably 
paralyzed by preoccupation, which takes him 
away from his home, aud keeps him toiling for 
the bread of the family. After all, it is the mo- 
ther, even if that relation be a substituted one, 
who is close to the children; she has hours with 
them while the father has minutes; and after 
he has once made his choice, change is impossi- 
ble, even though the children suffer. 

But are not these cases, after all, the excep- 
tions? Looking at it merely from the children’s 
side, it seems to me that in most cases this much- 
abused step-mother comes as a help and a gain. 
It is easy to see her errors and faults, The re- 
spectable gossips of the neighborhood may be 
safely relied upon for that service. But who can 
estimate the perils from which even she may have 
saved those children? Somebody, some woman, 
must care for them. It is often this alone that 
drives the despairing father into a second mar- 
riage, to escape the irregular household and the 
alternate flatteries and cruelties of hired attend- 
ance. We see the mistakes of the step-mother ; 
we do not see the worse contingencies from which 
she bas saved those children. Many are the in- 
stances of happy boys who perhaps learned for the 
first time what a home and a fireside meant, upon 
the arrival of the new mistress of the mansion; of 
fortunate little girls who found all their dawning 
womanhood fostered and protected by the gra- 
cious kindliness of one who was to them a mo- 
ther in all but blood. I talked yesterday with 
an aged lady who never can keep down her tears 
at the mention of that angel of her youth, of 
whom she will never speak but by the name of 
mother. I have heard of two grown daughters 
who on going to dwell with a step-mother carried 
with them their own mother’s picture, and hung 
it with its face to the wall in their chamber, that 
the intruder might never see it; then within a 
few weeks they led her into the room and turned 
it round, that she might look at it with them, 
telling her that her sweetness had conquered. 
Of all the records of such an experience the most 
touching is perhaps these lines written by the 
daughter of the celebrated Macready after her 
father’s second marriage. I have never seen 
them published in America, and they may well 
follow what has here been written. 


“THE STEP-MOTHER. 


“The day died out in dreariness and dread, 
Grim shadows crept through hall and corridor, 
While fading fire-light lurid flickering shed 
Athwart the panelled walls and oaken floor. 


“ Around the cheerless hearth the children pressed, 
Pale, patient, brooding o’er the dreaded morrow 
(Like half-fledged birds forsaken in the nest), 
Too cowed to weep, too dulled with gloom and 
sorrow, 


“Upon the wall the treasured portrait hung, 
That well-remembered smile forever gone, 
That pure white neck round which their arms hed 
clung, 
Those lips once warm with kiss and benison. 


“ At every fancied footfall, white with fear, 
The children started, trembled, glanced around, 
Gazed in each others’ eyes, and seemed to hear 
The stranger's voice in every passing sound. 


* How will she come? with frown, or baleful smile 
Yet fearfuler, to greet the shrinking throng? 
How look, how speak? Why tarries she, mean- 
while, 
Thus wantonly their torture to prolong ? 


** At last she comes. Hush, hush, unwelcome guest, 
Usurper of dead rites and dearest ties! 
Ah, no! false fears; it is a vision bleat— 
An angel stands before their glistening eyes, 


‘With such a smile as mild Madonnas wear, 
Oh! such a look—so gracious and so meek! 
The twilight glimmering round her golden hair. 
And tears of tender pity on ber cheek. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
TOYS. 


r | ter holidays are at hand, when children are 

to be made happy by the treasures Santa 
Jlaus brings them. Few costly toys are shown 
this year, and parents who feel the hard times 
will welcome the ingenious and pretty toys that 
are sold at low prices. There are fashions in 
dolls, as in most things, and this winter the fancy 
is for small girl or boy dolls in preference to the 
infant dolls in long clothes. The bisque doll 
with wooden jointed body is chosen, with blonde 
hair cut with a stylishly short bang and short 
flowing locks, like those of the little princes in 
the Tower, or else in long hanging Marguerite 
braids. Dark hazel eyes are most in favor, but 
there are violet eyes as well, and eyes of either 
color go to sleep promptly upon lying down. A 
Gretchen dress of cashmere or of muslin, or a 
gingham slip, as neatly made as for a real child, 
is on such dolls, while the newest fancy is for a 
walking suit, with a mull poke or a plush cap, 
and a short-waisted cloak with hood. For very 
large girls are French jointed dolls, dressed in 
the latest Paris styles, while little girls have the 
washable and unbreakable dolls, and for babies 
are rag dolls in calico dress and sun-bonnet, or 
squeaking rubber dolls with knitted wool gar- 
ments. The Japanese dolls are dressed like Pitti- 
Sing and Yum-Yum in the Mikado, and bear their 
names. Demure Quakeresses, waitresses, cooks, 
pretty boys in Louis Quinze suits, small dolls in 
bathing dresses, and young ladies in tailor gowns, 
are among the novelties shown. 

Doll furniture comes in new designs for each 
room, and there are separate rooms mounted on 
a low table, fitted up as a kitchen, with all utensils, 
or as a dining-room upholstered in the present 
fashion, and also as a billiard-room. There are 
doll houses of paper, with four rooms full of pa- 
per furniture and paper dolls, and there are large 
wooden houses complete up to the Mansard roof. 
Tea, dinner, and toilette sets of china, prettily 
decorated, are from 25 cents up, while in other 
boxes are sets of napery, cutlery, and silver. A 
variety of edibles are copied in dishes for the 
table, making an abundance of fish, vegetables, 
fruit, meats, or cake. 

A soft toy for a very small child is a plush pug- 
dog mounted on casters to be drawn by a string ; 
this is in gray or in white plush, and costs $1 25. 
Musical rattles that turn round are dressed as 
Punchinello. Toy music-boxes are sold for a dol- 
Jar, and play a single air. Horses to be pushed 
along are made large enough for a child to ride. 
The cobbler with his last is a favorite mechanical 
toy, and there are small peacocks that spread their 
tails of feathers, elephants that walk and move 
their trunks, and many dancing figures. The 
steam toys are now said to be harmless. 

A novelty among games is the Wall Street 
game of Bulls and Bears, played on a board with 
tickets representing bank-notes, contracts, ete. ; 
an exciting base-ball game is also played on a 
board; each of these games costs $1.  Par- 
lor quoits is a revival of an old game of rings 
thrown over pegs; grace hoops thrown with 
sticks are again seen. Base-ball ten-pins have 
the pins representing men in the different posi- 
tions assumed when playing ball. Many target 
games are seen, with gayly painted wooden figures 
to be knocked down and disclose a surprise be- 
hind them. 

The Mother Goose building blocks at 87 cents 
afford both fun and instruction. Another new 
set of many small pieces of grooved wood, either 
walnut or maple, with tie joints, can be made into 
furniture, cars, boxes, puzzles, etc., and costs from 
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$1 to $3 50. Japanese cards for building are very 
interesting, and cost 50 cents. Nests of mena- 
gerie blocks fitting into each other, and decorated 
with animals and alphabet, are new this season. 
Noah’s arks and menageries have wood animals 
well cut, and some are painted and varnished. 
For girls are Kindergarten boxes, with articles 
begun for sewing, knitting, and embroidery, cost- 
ing from 25 cents to $3. Materials and patterns 
for making paper flowers, in which girls delight, 
are 35 cents a box. 

For boys are woolly animals of all kinds with 
natural voices,and other animals with natural 
skins. Skin saddle-horses are shown, with sad- 
dle and bridle that can be taken off, and there 
are natural covered horses drawing an English 
hansom, or a T-cart, a loaded truck, a coupé, or a 
village cart. The most costly hobby-horses are 
those that spring, swing, or leap, but the small 
boy still loves a rocking-horse. New tops are 
set in a frame to keep them stationary, and hum 
several notes when touched; choral tops have 
figures attached that move as the top spins. Sol- 
dier sets are in new and brilliant uniforms, and 
there are complete sets of armor. Drummer sets 
are new, with brass drum, cap, and epaulets, and 
there are fanciful drum-major outfits. Roller 
skates are now made with rollers that can be taken 
off, and runners put on for the ice. For the par- 
lor are wicker sleds with wheels inside the ran- 
ners, while for out-of-doors are coasters of oak 
and hard-wood sleds bent out of a single piece 
of wood, and others with spring runners, For 
trumpets are fish-horns and fog-horns of great 
length, to use when sleighing, with also more fan- 
ciful nickel and brass trumpets. For small boys 
are knitted horse reins with bells in front and a 
whip. Bicycles and tricycles are for the larger 
boys, with velocipedes and upholstered sleds for 
both boys and girls. 


JEWELRY. 


The favorite gifts of jewelry for ladies this 
season are small pins that may be worn as a 
breastpin, or in the bonnet ribbons, in the velvet 


jewels, and they represent a bee, a bird, a fly, a 
flower, a star, leaf, or crescent, or any device the 
wearer may suggest. Small diamonds set in sil- 
ver to represent a do¥e or carrier-pigeon, or half- 
pearls representing a daisy, an enamelled pansy, 
a cluster of forget-me-nots or of edelweiss, a gold 
cat with ruby eyes, a bee with an emerald body, 
a dragon - fly with a ruby head and diamond 
wings, a butterfly, or a wild rose with diamond- 
tipped stamens, are some of the prettiest of these 
pins, The scarf pin with a fanciful top at the 
end of a long gold pin is still used for cravats, 
lace, and bonnet pins. Another fancy is fora 
single flower of pearls, turquoises, diamonds, or 
enamel, resting on a loug, slender, natural-shaped 
stem of gold; or else a cluster of diamonds, or 
birds made of diamonds, are on a knife-edge of 
gold which is searcely perceptible, and serves 
merely as a support. The straight bar pins are 
going out of fashion except for very rich jewels, 
and are not considered so youthful as the more 
fanciful flower, bee, or bird pins. Knotted cord 
and ribbon devices are liked for gold pins, and 
are sometimes checkered by adding platinum ; 
there are also many pins in true-lovers’-knots 
of pearls or turquoises, or of chased gold or 
enamel. Small gold bonnet pins that cost from 
$2 to $5 are given singly, or else two or three of 
different designs are sent in a Christmas-box. 
For larger brooches an enamelled head of clover, 
or a dark chrysanthemum, or a bunch of carna- 
tions of natural colors, is in favor. Two small 
pins fastened by a slender gold chain are also 
used as lace pins and for the bonnet. 

There is no longer any matching of ear-rings 
and breastpins in sets, as ear-rings are now little 
used in the daytime. Small screw ear-rings of 
enamel, in flowers or in balls, or else colored 
pearls, are worn with day toilettes, but fanciful 
long pendants or large hoops of gold are aban- 
doned as ear-drops. For evening full dress are 
diamond solitaire ear-rings set to show little gold, 
or else a large ruby, sapphire, or emerald is framed 
around with diamonds, 

Bracelets remain a favorite piece of jewelry; 
they are worn very narrow, and are not bought 
in pairs. Those of precious stones rest on a 
knife-edged band of gold that is scarcely visible, 
or there are two kinds of stones thickly set in 
alternate squares, as rubies with diamonds, or 
else several different colored stones are used. 
Tinted pearls are very fashionable for bracelets, 
and a riviére of diamonds is a beautiful bracelet, 
of which two are sold to be used also as a collar. 
Elastic spring bracelets, with blocks of gold 
strung on gold springs and to slip over the hand, 
are the novelty for gold bracelets. Spiral or 
twisted gold cord bracelets, with an enameiled 
ball at each end and lapping, are still in favor. 
Several bangles, each as thin as a knife Slade, 
are made of gold, and fastened together as one 
bracelet. Wide gold bracelets are no Jonger 
worn 

Necklaces are seen only with full-iress toi- 
lettes, and consist of strings of pearls close 
around the throat or festooned just im front, or 
else a very fine small chain of gold is used to 
hold a pendant of jewels. A wide gold necklace 
is now as seldom seen as are wie gold bracelets 
or gold ear-rings. A pretty g(t is a small clasp 
or buckle of pearls or diamonds or enamel, for 
fastening a velvet ribbop around the neck. 

For the hand are h<op rings with the stones 
or decorative ename? extending around the finger. 
A great many fipzer rings are now worn, and the 
English fashion is retained of wearing three hoop 
rings on th same finger, one being of diamonds, 
one of sapphires, and one of rubies. Another 
fancy is for a single stone, or else two stones set 
diagonally, in a knife-edge gold ring that is scarce- 
ly seen, 

Jewelled pins for the hair are still in great 
favor, also the long hair-pins of gold or of tor- 
toise-shell, which are worn in high or low coils 
for ornament, and are also useful for supporting 
the bonnet. Cuff buttons are worn quite large, 
and cuff pins are again used. Silver pins are 
copies of antique coins, and other pins are Scotch 
agates of bright colors set in silver or gold. 

Among novelties in silver-ware is the Russian 


| silver copied from the treasures of the Kremlin, 





ribbon around the neck, or thrust in the lace 
trimming of the corsage. They come entirely of 
jewels, or in fine enamels, or in gold with small | 


ornamented with raised filigree enamel, or with 
smooth enamel of brilliant colors, or with niello 
decorations. This is brought out in many small 
and quaintly shaped pieces for holiday gifts, such 
as Russian drinking cups, tiny boxes for bonbons, 
match - safes, thimble cups for liquor, cigarette 
cases, salt-spoons, egg-cups, and aiso for jewelry 
in brooches, sleeve buttons, and bracelets. Re- 
poussé designs are in favor for silver-ware, and 
for all the small articles for toilette use, for 
manicure sets, for cologne bottles, for button- 
hooks, for hand-mirrors, for combs, and for the 
backs of all brushes, even those for the teeth or 
nails, and for shaving-brushes and whisk-brooms. 

Sealing-wax sets are favorite gifts now that 
sealing-wax is used for notes and letters. These 
come in a morocco case containing a silver seal, 
a candlestick, tapers, wax, and a silver knife for 
opening envelopes, and cost from $13 upward. 
Less expensive sets for the library table are of 
brass, for $6, and are on an open tray; and still 
others are of copper with lacquer finish. More 
inexpensive yet very dainty sets are in plush 
eases, or in paper that imitates leather, or in col- 
ored card-board boxes containing sticks of per- 
fumed wax, a seal, and small colored tapers. 
Any one article used in sealing letters is also 
given separately, as a seal of brass, silver, or 
agate, or with wood or ivory handle; or a small 
alcohol lamp, or a tiny candlestick of silver or 
brass for tapers; or it may be a pretty box of 
the tapers alone, or else of sticks of the wax in 
fashionable blue, dark garnet, gray, and bronze 
shades. 

Pocket-books are favorite gifts, and are now 
made large enough to hold visiting cards, or else 
a set is made of a large pocket-book and large 
card case to match. The novelty is the use of 





bright scarlet English morocco for pocket-books, 
also glazed purple morocco, with or without sil- 
ver mounting. The preference, however, is for 
the undressed kid pocket-books in tan-colors, or 
for those of seal-skins with old-silver corners 
and clasps. Embossed leathers are also still 
used, and alligator-skin books remain in favor. 
Purses of s: ver or gold threads, and knitted silk 
purses with jewelled rings, are shown for coins. 

Among the multitude of fanciful gifts are 
many things for card-players, such as silver, 
gold, or olive-wood boxes for cards, whist count- 
ers, poker chips of ivory or of bone, fine cards of 
various kinds, and sets of everything for pro- 
gressive euchre in boxes containing the tally 
cards, booby score cards, boxes of counters, book 
of rules, ete.; each of these articles can be 
bought separately, also note-paper and envelopes 
specially for invitations to card parties. Lamps 
are favorite gifts this year, from the tiny Pom- 
peiian lamp for lighting tapers or cigars, up to 
the very large lamps mounted on tall slender 
standards, or shorter ones for tables,as many as 
four or six lamps being used in one room. Can- 
dlesticks are also given, whether of Dresden china, 
as large or small candelabra, or in white and gold 
royal Worcester, or of hammered brass, repoussé 
or enamelled silver, and also in iron copied from 
old Nuremberg designs of quaint and simple 
shapes. Wax candles of bright scarlet or yellow, 
with gold decorations, are used in these, and cost 
from 25 cents to 50 cents a_pair. Small old-fash- 
ioned lanterns of iron with stained glass, swing- 
ing from a bracket, are also used. In decorative 
china the new designs in royal Worcester copy 
metals, and the same is true of the fine Doulton 
wares. The fancy for all English wares con- 
tinues, also for English glass, whether finely etch- 
ed, or the massive cut crystal, or the Welbe 
glass in which gold is introduced. At the em- 
broidery stores tidies, bureau covers, and bed- 
spreads of India silk or of linen, or batiste 
wrought with silks or crewels, are sold as gifts, 
and perhaps more than all else are the gift bags 
of every shape, fabric, and size, from the tiny 
coin bags of chamois-skins, and the triple bags of 
India silk for buttons, up to the larger reticules 
for shopping, for knitting, for bonbons, for the 
opera-glass and fan, or the very large party bag 
of plush or embroidered silk for the slippers, 
fan, and flowers. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Christmas cards are very attractive this sea- 
son, and convey the holiday greeting most appro- 
priately. The four American prize cards design- 
ed by Messrs. Weldon, Low, Thomas Moran, and 
Dielman are handsome enough to serve as gifts, 
while the smaller inexpensive cards accompany 
other gifts, or are seat to distant friends by post. 
What is called the Boston card, because of the 
many votes given it in Boston, illustrates the 
modern Christmas with three figures radiant with 
Christmas gayety, admirably drawn.by Miss L. 
B. Humphrey; and the same artist has decorated 
two calendars arranged as folding screens, one 
with four figures illustrative of the seasons, and 
the other with a procession of children represent- 
ing the months. One of the novelties is a pretty 
and convenient book-mark in triangular shape to 
slip over the corner of the page instead of be- 
tween the leaves. Miss Dora Wheeler illustrates 
the holiday greeting literally by two charming 
young women kissing each other out in the snow, 
while happy friends come toward them bearing 
boughs and roses. Two panel-shaped cards show 
winter scenes by William Hamilton Gibson, and 
there is a new series of the bird panels in which 
Miss Fidelia Bridges excels. Among the humor- 
ous cards, Walter Satterlee shows Santa Claus in 
the midst of a plum-pudding, and he also has 
comie designs of children and animals. Two 
very realistic Japanese dolls are suspended on a 
wall under mistletoe boughs and with paper mot- 
toes. The satin cards, stars, and banners are 
beautifully printed and mounted in plush. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
R. H. Macy & Co.; L. P. Trspats; Euricu Bro- 
THERS; Tirrany & Co.; Turopore B. Srarr; 
Lorp & Taytor; Stern Brorners; and L. Prane 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue late WiLL1AM H. VANDERBILT, who died 
so suddenly at his home last week, was not well 
understood by the public. He was by no means 
the grasping, hard, coarse-grained man that 
many supposed. On the contrary, he was nat- 
urally very generous, though suspicious of hypo- 
crites and beggars, and his home life was refined 
and tranquil. He drank no liquors, ate little, 
loved his horses, enjoyed honest business, dis- 
liked fashionable society, and admired good pic- 
tures. It was one of his ambitions to establish 
a great public art gallery in Fifth Avenue. His 
own private gallery, which is so richly stocked 
with rare works, was frequently opened to the 
public. It has been said that Mr. VANDERBILT 
was nota philanthropist. It might be said that 
he was the right kind of philanthropist. He 
made no ostentatious gifts of money. Money- 
giving was not one of his professions. Yet he 
spent several millions of dollars in noble causes, 
and in a thousand unknown ways he was help- 
ful to others. His gifts to public institutions 
were both discreet and munificent. Only those 
who did not know Mr. VANDERBILT could re- 
gard him as anything less than a brave, bright, 
warm-hearted gentleman. 

—Mr. WiLtiaAmM HarpMav, editor of the Lon- 
don Morning Post, is now Sir WitL1aM Haxp- 
MAN. No editor in service had previously re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood. 

—A Greek comedy by Aristophanes, The Achar- 
nians, will be presented by students from the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia next 
May. 

—The first ball of the Junior Patriarchs, in 
the assembly-rooms of the Metropolitan Opera- 
house, was very pleasant and almost brilliant. 
It would have been much more successful if the 
death of Mr. VANDERBILT had not occurred on 








the day of the ball. Mrs. Wriu1am K. Vanper- 
BILT had been selected for one of the ladies re- 
ceiving, with Mrs. WiLtram W. Astor and oth- 
ers, and there was naturally a gloom on many 
faces. The chances are that the Junior Patri- 
archs will be exceptionally popular. 

—Mr. GeorGe Wuitney’s valuable collection 
of pictures, which have just been sold at auction, 
contained two hundred and twenty-seven exam- 
ples — oils, water-colors, drawings, and sculp- 
tures. Among these were eighty-six oils and 
water-colors by Mr. Ricuarps, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. WHITNEY, who wus also a Philadelphian, 
liked to encourage his townsman. 

—The Rev. Mr. AirKen, who, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. CoRNELIUS VANDERBILT, has con- 
ducted the Advent services in old Trinity, said, 
the day after Mr. W. H. VANDERBILT'S death: 
‘*You can’t expect greater riches or more from 
the world than he gained. If that was all he had, 
then there is an end of it all. Such riches any 
of you can have. Yon may leave behind you 
mansions, money, and the flattering voices of 
friends. I ask not what these are to him, but it 
is your business to ask what they are to you. 
Say to yourselves that your wealth shall be such 
that death can not takeitaway. [look notinto 
the deeds of the dead. God alone knows what 
wealth the dead took into eternity.” 

—Art is not quite unappreciated in Germany. 
ADOLPH MENZEL reached the venerable age of 
seventy on December 8. On this occasion the 
Emperor sént a letter of felicitation to the art- 
ist, and the Crown Prince visited him and pre- 
sented him with a gold snuff-box. MENZEL’s 
first oil-painting illustrated FREDERICK theGreat 
and his friends. 

—The leading art dealers seem to agree that 
the VANDERBILT collection of pictures is one of 
the five or six great private collections in the 
world. That of Sir RicHaRD WALLACE is the 
finest in London, 

—The fashionable dances in Brooklyn this sea- 
son are called “ rose”’ balls, although roses have 
very little to do with them, unless these flowers 
are typified by many charming young women. 
Two balls have been arranged for the winter. 
One was given last week, and another will be 
given toward the end of the season. 

—Mr. WHITTIER said recently toa correspond- 
ent, in that gently modest manner which suits 
him so well: ‘I have never thought of myself 
as a poet in the sense in which we use the word 
when we speak of the great poets. I have just 
said from time to time the things I had to say, 
and it has been a series of surprises to me that 
people should pay so much attention to them, 
and remember them so long.”’ 

—It is said that an eminent and venerable 
Frenchman, M. BAkTHELEMY St. HI~arIre, has 
lived for years chiefly on milk. He possesses a 
hornless goat which gives him nearly three 
quarts a day. An old woman takes the animal 
out regularly for walks, and brings it fresh grass. 

—There has been a large * kettledrum”’ this 
week in Washingt. ‘or the benefit of the Gar- 
field Hospital. T! 10st prominent ladies et 
the capital arranged ths affuir—a combination 
of fair and reception--on the most elaborate 
scale. 

—A valuable painting by Rapuagt, ‘ The Vir- 
gin of the Book,”’ was seized last week at the art 
rooms of the Calumet Club, Chicago, by gov- 
ernment officers, who declare that the picture 
had been smuggled into this country. 

—The Governor of Rhode Island, Mr. Gzorce 
PeaBopy WETMORE, still lives at Newport, 
though he will spend most of the winter at 
Providence. He drives to church each Sunday 
in a heavy carriage which has the appearance of 
a private omnibus. Two liveried men sit on the 
box seat. 

—Mrs. JOHN SHERMAN, wife of the Senator, 
has had some training as an artist, and the walls 
of her house in Washington reveal several ex- 
amples of her work. She has copied a great 
many celebrated pictures. Mrs. SueRMAN is 
tall, precise in her manners, well-bred, and 
though not endowed with beauty, very intelli- 
gent and agreeable. The SHERMANS have never 
had any children. 

—A serious rival to Madame Saran Bexn- 
HARDT has been discovered in Paris in the per 
son of Madame WesBer; who acted with great 
success recently at the Odéon, and who, accord 
ing to French custom, has been commanded to 
join the company of the Théatre Francais. She 
is one of the most brilliant graduates of the Con- 
servatoire. 

—M. Paster, the distinguished French chem- 
ist, is described as a short, thickset man, active 
and quick in his movements, with a large head, 
and very determined expression both in the eyes 
and about the mouth. His eyebrows turn up 
into sharp points, giving him something of the 
appearance of the alchemist as described by Sir 

WALTER Scott. When he is at work he wears 
a short black silk smoking cap on one side of 
his head, and a sort of dark blue reefing jackct, 
in the button-hole of which is the rose of the 
Légion d’ Honneur. 

—General Di Cesnoua writes: ** That Golgoi 
was a real town, and not, as argued or asserted 
by certain German doctors, a mere name, there 
is proof positive in an inscription at our mu 
seum. That the ruins at Golgoi, from whicli I 
extracted so many hundreds of sculptures, were 
those of a temple, is proved beyond a doubt by 
the votive offerings bearing votive inscriptions 
engraved upon them, most of which inscriptions 
were in a character unknown and undeciphered 
for years alter the objects were found.” 

—Those who were friends of the late Lienten 
ant-Commander H. H. GorrtNGE will read the 
following statement with interest and sympathy 
“It is proposed by some of the friends of the late 
Lieutenant-Commander Gorringge to mark his 
last resting-place with a suitable memorial. By 
the liberahty of the Rockland Cemetery Compu 
ny an eligible lot in their grounds at Sparkill 
has been secured, and there the remains of our 
lamented friend are laid at rest. The site of the 
burial-place commands a wide view of the Hud- 
son River, and an appropriate shaft there reared 
will be visible for a long distance up and down 
the stream. It is not intended that the memo- 
rial shall be a costly one, the sum of $2500 being 
considered sufficient to pay for the work com- 
plete and set in place. As it is necessary that a 
few persons should take charge of the matter 
and present the case to those who would be glad 
to lend a hand in this labor of love, Mrs. A. B. 
Stone, Mrs. 8. L. M. Baxtow, and Mr. Noau 
Brooks have agreed to serve as a committee to 
collect funds and see that the work is properly 
carried forward.”’ 
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practice on the piano, the fact that it is so connected with the second 
and fourth fingers that it is controlled by them, although in turn it has 
some action of its own upon the fourth finger, rendering it difficult to ac- 
quire as much facility with those fingers as with the others. This is due 
to a band that unites the tendons of the three fingers, and makes their mo- 
tion mutually dependent. In order to obtain greater flexibility of these 









Fig. 1.—Fancy Basket.—[See Fig. 2, Page 9.]} 


Cover three of them with satin and three with velvet, but decorate 
the velvet pieces with the embroidery shown in Fig. 2, which is 
worked in stem stitch with silk of several shades of the ground 
tint, with the edges of the petals defined in tinselled cord. Line 
all the pieces with silesia, then join them, one of velvet and one 
of satin alternately, and cover the seams with silk and gold 
twisted cord. To the open edges at the top join a piece on each 
side for lapping under; these pieces are covered and lined like 
the rest, and of the same shape, 
but only half as wide. Make the 
handle of double cord, sixteen 





very well without the operation, use producing the desired 
command and flexibility of the muscles; in the next place, if 
what is called cicatricial union should take place between the 
ends of the band after the 
cutting, then the whole three 
fingers would be permanently 
crippled and rendered com- 
paratively useless. Mean- 
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ror Layette, Fig. 2. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 27-29. 


Fig. 5.—Dott’s Jacket ror 
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For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 21-93. 
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Fig. 9.—Do.i’s Cuemist Fig. 10.—Do.tu’s Drawers. 
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Fig. 3.—Doit with Crocnet Frock. 
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Fig. 11.—Dott’s Coar 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIIL, Figs. 50-54, 


12.—Do.w’s Jersey Frock. 
Crocuet-Work. 
For description see Supplement. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


R. BRUN was noticeable by reason of a lofty 

dome of forehead, and the eyes of a very 
lynx. Both O'Rourke and Frost recognized him 
as the original of the companion figure to Zeno 
in the chance portrait of the pair which had been 
discovered at Janeune. When Dobroski had had 
the photograph enlarged, and had distributed 
copies amongst those who were concerned to have 
them, he had warned both the Patriot and Frost. 
This man was a Pole, by whatever name he went 
or to whatever nationality he pretended. He had 
been a professed patriot and conspirator, and had 
denounced his fellow-plotters to the Russian 
government. For years he had been high in his 
base employment, and Dobroski’s pitiless and 
implacable enemy. Zeno—so the old man was 
certain—was but a tool in his hands; one of 
many such instruments scattered up and down 
Europe. 








tor’s face—indicating Frost—had completed the 
betrayal. Happily Dobroski had heard nothing, 
and suspected nothing. Rapidity of action was 
above all things desirable now, however, and 
since everything was in train, it would be well to 
proceed to the close. 

“ Good!” said the chief. 
for?” 

O'Rourke, explained Zeno, demanded hush- 
money. How much? Eleven hundred pounds. 

“It will be better to pay him,” said Zeno, “ than 
to temporize with him. He has a dozen telegrams 
in his pocket addressed to as many members of 
Dobroski’s English friends, bidding them watch 
every dock and station, and saying who I am. 
Of, course it would be possible to employ a new 
man in my place, and to instruct him in my plan. 
But—I would urge it respectfully, sir—I think 
that since the plan is mine, I deserve to put it 
into action,” 

“That is a consideration I should like to make 


“ And why am I sent 





O'Rourke had written to his dictation, but the 
Patriot, having carefully dried the writing with a 
sheet of blotting-paper, folded up the leaf of pa 
per and disposed of it in his waistcoat pocket 
Dr. Briin, smiling at him, drew forth a check- 
book, wrote out a check, and passed it across 
the table. 

“Might I trouble you to cash that check for 
me, Dr. Briin ?” asked O’ Rourke. 

“Certainly,” replied the doctor. 
here again in half an hour,” 

With that he took up his hat and left the room 
There was silence for perhaps ten minutes, when 
Zeno turned upon Frost with a sudden snarl. 

“You shall be paid for your share in this 
You—you dog!” 

“Tt’s no fault o’ mine,” said Frost, sullenly 
“T’ve got my skin to take care of. Seems to mv 
Mr. O’Rourke’s let you down wonderful easy. | 
don’t see what right you’ve got to grumble. You 
won't pay a cent, I reckon.” 

“Mr. O’Rourke found his market, and took ad- 
vantage of it like a man of business, If I had 


of be 


can 





“You sent for me, Mr. Wroblewskoff ?” said 
the new-comer in English, faintly tinged with a 
foreign accent. 

“ Permit me to introduce to you,” returned Zeno, 
“Mr. Hector O'Rourke, Member of Parliament.” 


“T am charmed to meet Mr, O’Rourke,” said 
Dr. Briin, bowing. “I have heard much of 


him.” 

“Permit me to introduce also Mr. George 
Frost,” said Zeno. “Mr. Frost is a member of 
an Irish brotherhood. Until this morning he 
was in my service. To-day he chooses to leave 
me.” 

Dr. Briin’s eyes seemed to Frost as if they 
bored and burned a way through him. 

“ Why ?” he asked. 

“ He thinks I am in danger,” Zeno answered. 

“Tell me why you sent for me,” said Dr. Brin, 
speaking in Polish. “Do either of these men 
understand us ?” 

“Neither,” said Zeno. He told his story. 
had played with the child in Janenne to give him- 
self a gay and kindly and generally prepossessing 
character. Besides that, the play was sometimes 
a good pretense when he wanted to listen. That 
morning the child had recognized his voice, and 
had called out his name. This blundering trai- 
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DROPPED HIS HEAD ON HIS HANDS ON 


allowance for,” said Dr. Briin. 
be ready ?” 

“T am ready now,” returned Zeno, eagerly, “ if 
you can send me a trusted man, with important 
news for Dobroski.” 

“Easy enough. You could then send for Do- 
broski?” He turned to O'Rourke. “ We think 
your demand a little excessive, sir.” 
said O'Rourke; ‘‘look at it 
Think how excessive I might 


“When can you 


“Come, come,” 
from my side. 
have been.”’ 

“You are too shrewd to press too far.” 

“T simply transfer a little private load of my 
own to broader shoulders.” 

“ Well, sir, well,” returned the other. ‘ Have 
we writing materials here? Will you kindly give 
me a receipt ?” 

“ How shall I couch it 

“Let me see. ‘I, Hector O'Rourke, Member 
of Parliament for Bangoyle-—’ ” 

O’Rourke looked up at him. 
honor to be personally known to you, Dr. Briin? 
There was a spice of satire in the tone. 

“Excellently well, sir,” returned the doctor, 
with a momentary twinkle of the keen eyes. 
“For Bangoyle—yes. ‘For Bangoyle, having 
surprised the secret of Mr. Wroblewskoff’s iden- 
tity, claim in payment for my absolute silence 
with regard to it the sum of eleven hundred 


9” 


“T have the 


»” 


ay PAN 
Mi all yer 


we Atle ‘\ 
Bee, 
THE 


known earlier, sir, that you were likely to enter 
upon business of this kind, I should have been 
honored by your collaboration. It soils a man,” 
added Mr. Zeno, disgustedly, “to work with a 
thing like this.” 

“f do not think I am likely to be of further 
service to you,” returned O’Rourke. Nothing he 
could think of was of much comfort to him, and 
Zeno’s approval was the last thing in the world 
he would have asked for. He began to walk up 
and down the room again, and Frost swaggered 
to himself as he stood at the-window with a care 
ful eye on Zeno. There was no further word 
spoken until Dr. Briin returned. He counted out 
the money O’Rourke had bargained for, and re- 
ceived the written acknowledgment for it. 

“And now,” asked O'Rourke, “ may we con 
sider this transaction as being closed on your 
side ?” 

“Tf closed on yours, sir,” replied the doctor, 
“it is closed on ours. I do not take, and my 
chiefs will not take, your demand as an offense.” 

“Thank you,” said O'Rourke. ‘“ Will you al- 
low me to explain one little circumstance? Mr 
Frost was in my pay before he was in yours. I 
think so.” 

“T was. Years,” said Frost. 

“Mr. Wroblewskoff proposed to leave him, and 





in those circumstances I was able to buy him back 








| 





Frost should prove uncomfortable to us it is likely 
that he might be the chief sufferer from his own 


indiscretion. I could not undertake to protect 


him if he should put in dange 


the life of a co 


league, for example. I never threaten, sir’—he 
turned to Frost to say this—“ there is nothing 
more useless than a threat. But is well for 


you to quite understand that your sé 





ty depends 
upon your silence.” 






I'm going to be a imb,” said Frost, with 
his air of uneasy swagger, “as a stewed oystei 
‘Is there anything more to say?” asked Mr 
Zeno’s chief 
“ Nothing, I faney,” sa 1 O’ Rourke He bowed 
to the two and left the room, Frost following 
closely ‘You can pay for the luncheon,” he 


said, turning to Frost upon the stairs, “and then 





come home with me.” 

Frost obeyed, and nothing was said between 
them until they had reached their destination 
There O'Rourke paid the man in possession, and 


so got rid of him. Something made him anxious 


to clear himself, even in Frost’s eyes. 


vel 


ELBOW OF A SOFA, AND CRIED THERE.” 


‘I would never have touched the money of 


those rascals at all if it hadn’t been for that fel 
low,” he said He has had charge of my house 
hold goods these three days.” 

“ They’re fair game,” returned Frost, “They're 
low cattle.” 

“If I were you,” said O'Rourke, “I would try 
my best to refrain from despising anybody. Now 
I have made a promise to you, contingent on a 
promise made by you to me 

“T kept my share of the bargain,” cried Frost 

You wouldn’t have had ’em so on toast if it 


hadn’t been for me.” 


You 


1 undertook to make a clean breast of it,” 


said O'Rourke. “What do you know of their 
plans ?” ; 

‘IT wasn’t let know much,” Frost answered 
“ Wroblewskoff was always as close as wax. Sut 
I cuessed a bit, and I think I's 


an inkling 






as to what they’re up to.” 
anxious to propitiate O’ Rourk« 
to invent anything, or to disclos 
decided, as a means to personal safety, to disclose 
rather than invent. “I think,” he said, leaning 
forward and speaking in a whisper, “they want 
to get the old man away—spirit him out o’ the 
country.” 
“ Dobroski ?” 


“Dobroski. Wroblewskoff’s in the pay of the 
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Russian government, and the old man’s been in 
the very middle of all the plots against the Czar 
and the government this fifty year. It’s my no- 
tion they want to get him into Russia and 
queeze things out of him there. I guess they'll 
take it warm for him if ever they do get him 
Ato the Czar’s dominions.” 

“ But he will never be ass enough to go there,” 
said O’Rourke, half to himself. This was horrible 
if it were to be believed. To have left spies at 
liberty to dog the old man and frustrate his plans 
was bad and base enough, since he who did it, 
and was paid for doing it, had professed to be 
with him heart and soul, but to haud him over to 
his enemies was worse. “No, no,” he said; “ Do- 
broski’s too wily to be caught by any trap of the 
Russians. He knows better than venture into 
any part of the Czar’s dominions.” 

“They ain’t going to ask his leave,” whispered 
Frost. “I’m certain about one thing, and I can 
average the rest. They’re going to drug him. 
I’m sure of that. Zeno’s been at me—Wroblew- 
skoff’s been at me, I mean. Cuss the man, what’s 
it matter what I call him here? He’s been at 
me about how to give a man a drug over and over 


again. Look here, he’s brand-new furnished his 
rooms. I caught a chap making sketches of the 


walls one day. Ugly as sin the house was too, and 
a fellow there making pictures of the inside of it. 
Wait a bit. You help to hunt this down. He 
sent me down to the railway station with a lot of 
packing cases—one lot for Calais and another for 
Vienna. His rooms didn’t stand in want of new 
furnishin’ a bit, and these yer packin’ cases came 
from the same establishment he got his furni- 
ture from. Do you see anything in all that, 
now ?” 

“ Nothing,” O'Rourke confessed——“ nothing.” 
He began to think that Frost was inventing some 
sham secret to keep back what he knew, and he 
watched and listened keenly, but with no great 
appearance of interest. 

“Try a bit further,” said Frost, still leaning 
forward and speaking ina whisper. “ This struck 
me as being all a little bit queer. I wasn’t let 
know much, and it kind of piqued me, so I took 
a walk into the Tottenham Court Road, and I got 
into talk with a warehouseman. I wasn’t long 
in finding out what I'd guessed to be about the 
thing before. The stock for Calais was the same 
as the stock for Vienna, and the stock for Vienna 
was the same, to a tea-cup, as had gone to Zeno’s 
rooms, Anything in all that, now?” The Pa- 
triot’s eyes were bent upon the floor, and his face 
was shaded in his hand. “Three sets o’ rooms 
furnished alike to a hair. Calais is on the way 
to Vienna. Vienna’s on the way to a good many 
places, but I reckon the Russian frontier’s on the 
list, ain’t it? Drawings made of the very darned 
old walls to have everything put in the same 
place. I don’t lay out to be soopernatural, but I 
ain’t such a born woodenhead I can’t make a 
guess as to what all that means. It’s cute, but 
Zeno’s as cute as the devil.” 

“Do you happen to know,” said O’Rourke, sud- 
denly turning on his companion, and seizing him 
by the wrist, “if Austin Farley’s new novel is on 
the book-stalls yet?” His look was triumpbant 
for the moment, and, indeed, he thought he had 
trapped Frost with great neatness. “Farley had 
never written a book with the theme of which 
0’ Rourke had not been made acquainted long be- 
fore its first page had reached the public, and he 
knew this story perfectly. Frost did not look in 
the least disconcerted. On the contrary, his eyes 
took a new light of certainty, and he slapped the 
table emphatically with the hand O’Rourke had 
left at liberty. 

“ Austin Farley ?” he cried, with a voice of tri- 
umph. “It was him that guessed that Zeno was 
aspy. And I couldn’t make out how in thunder 
it was that he was so sweet on him in spite of 
that. Said he was a pearl of men, and a man 
of genius. Said he’d love him for a collaborator. 
I asked him what set him admiring Farley, and 
he said it was his native talent. If Farley’s done 
a book like that, he’s got his idea out of it, that’s 
positive.” 

O'Rourke knew Frost for an unblushing liar, 
but it was improbable to his mind that Farley's 
book could be out as yet. He had only begun it 
at Janenne, and had talked of spending a year’s 
hard work atit. Farley had grown intimate with 
Dobroski, and might, perhaps, have appealed to 
him for assistance, and have unfolded to him the 
scheme of bis story. Anyhow, the scheme was 
practicable in the bands of cautious and deter- 
mined men, and since Frost knew of it, there was 
no reason why Zeno should not also know it. 
Was it, then, to this that he himself had sold Do- 
broski ? 

He tried to fence himself from that question 
by a thousand sophistries, such as that he had 
nothing to do with this proposed villainy; that it 
would have been executed if it were on the cards 
at all, without any knowledge or responsibility of 
his; that he had done nothing to help it or to 
hasten it; but through all these flimsy guards 
conscience broke at every blow she struck. Con- 
science had only lately begun to awake at all, 
but she was vigorous now, and struck home again 
and again and again. He was wretched to the 
core, and hated and despised himself in spite of 
his protective sophistries ; but the sheer impos- 
sibility of going back confronted him, and he felt 
helpless. 

He dismissed Frost,and wandered out into the 
streets, striving to banish his own thoughts. If 
he had the money intact, he told himself, he 
would go back to Zeno, surrender it, and bid him 
leave the country for his own safety. One would 
have to go armed on an errand like that, perhaps, 
for it might be even physically dangerous to trust 
himself alone with Zeno as the bearer of such a 
message. This reflection brought him to a stand 
before a gun-maker’s window, where lay row on 
row of revolvers, beautifully finished. In his 
own quick, imaginative way, he saw himself en- 
tering the shop, bargaining for one of those wea- 








pons, buying cartridges to fit it, going home to 
load it, carrying back the money to Zeno, Zeno’s 
hand went like lightning to his breast pocket, 
as it had gone that morning in reality; but 
O’Rourke’s fancy was too quick for him, and the 
spy quailed before the Patriot’s recent purchase. 
Then, with a dreary laugh at himself, he awoke 
and sauntered on again. 

Next a bookseller’s window attracted him, and 
after gazing for a little while at it, he thought of 
Farley and the scheme Frost had unfolded. He 
entered the shop and asked for Farley’s latest 
book. The shopman offered him Fireflies. 

“No,” said O'Rourke. “The latest—the one 
after this.” 

“There is nothing since this, sir,” said the 
shopman. ‘“ There’s a statement in last week’s 
Atheneum that Mr. Farley has begun a new work. 
Deals with Russia and the dynamite people.” 

“T have read this,” said O’Rourke, laying down 
the book. “I had thought there was another.” 

He left the shop and wandered on again. 

“ You have been but a poor specimen of honor 
all along,” said conscience. “A false friend, 
and a pretender in love—a humbug from your 
cradle, Hector! But you never fell to this depth 
before. Let this black deed be done, and you 
are a villain absolute.” 

He waiked on gloomily, not knowing whither 
he went, and not caring, and conscience struck 
him hot and hard all the way. Yet what could 
he do? Nothing, but torment himself, until the 
thing was done. And afterward, forever. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


Wizu his hat tilted over his brows, and a thumb 
thrust into either trouser pocket, he walked on 
staring at the pavement. Suddenly a timid voice 
breathed his name, and looking up with a great 
start, he beheld the widow, who stood near him 
with pale face, eyes swollen with many recent 
tears, and clasped petitioning hands. 

“ Hector,” said the widow, in a frightened and 
appealing voice. 

“ Julia,” he answered. He was glad that his 
own face was pale, and that his eyes were hag- 
gard with trouble. He was rejoiced that he was 
dejected in mien and careless in dress. He knew 
that his own start of surprise had been too real 
to be imagined a pretense for an instant. 

Mrs. Spry had been driving homeward after a 
visit to Angela. When she had once got over 
the attack of hysteria in which she had seen the 
last of the disgraced and discarded Patriot, she 
had gone home and spent the night in crying. 
Next day she had driven back to Angela, not 
altogether without a hope that O'Rourke might 
have done something in the mean while to clear 
himself, or that Angela might somehow, for some 
reason or no reason, have seen fit to change her 
mind about him, and give him back his fair fame 
again. And now on her homeward way she had 
seen O'Rourke approaching with an attitude full 
of weariness and dejection. The sun of the early 
evening shone level on his beautiful gold brown 
beard, and sadly as he walked, his figure was 
still noble majesty in undeserved distress. Or 
if deserved, still in distress, and still majestic. 
And the little woman loved and worshipped him 
with her whole heart and soul, and grieved over 
him with a passion which seemed altogether dis- 
proportioned to the forces of her nature. What 
was easier in the world to believe than that he 
had caved a little for Angela, and had then grown 
to care more for her? Or what was more easily 
hopeful than that he might have begun by think- 
ing of her money, and had gone on to love her 
for herself? She remembered how he had look- 
ed at her in the railway carriage between London 
and Dover, how he had taken her hand in the 
other railway carriage between Brussels and Ja- 
nenng, how his arms had enfolded her at Hou- 
foy. Oh, surely it was easy to believe he really 
loved her! Surely it was hard to believe him a 
pretender ! 

When she saw the sad worshipped figure in 
the street, she arrested her coachman, scarcely 
thinking what she did, and alighting, stood on 
the foot-path to await O'Rourke. Her nervous 
hands lifted the heavy veil she had been wearing 
to hide her swollen eyes, but the action was alto- 
gether unconscious. 

“I—I ought not to speak to you,” she said, 
flutteringly.. ‘ But I couldn’t help it, Hector. I 
want you to tell me the truth—the real truth.” 

She thought that this was what she wanted, 
but, feeble and foolish as she was, she was only 
following in the track the wisest of people had 
marked out before her. She wanted to be told 
that he loved her—that the misery of these late 
days was ali built up on a cruel mistake, and 
that he was hers, and only hers, now and hence- 
forward, whatever he might have been. O’Rourke 
saw it all, and his heart arose within him anew 
with so keen and piercing a pang of triumph 
that he had never felt the like. 

“Julia,” he said, “I have nothing but the 
truth to tell you.” He was half reproachful, 
wholly pitying, and devoted in his looks. “ May 
I drive home with you? May I tell you every- 
thing?” 

“Yes,” she said, laying both hands upon her 
heart, and fluttering painfully. “Come. Tell 
me the truth.” 

O'Rourke lent her his hand, and assisted her 
to mount into the carriage. He squeezed with a 
genuine ardor the little fingers that held his with 
so hysteric a pressure. He also got into the car- 
riage, and seated himself beside her. She gave 
the coachman the word for home, and that func- 
tionary drove away aa stolidly as if he had been 
purely mechanical, though it can hardly have been 
possible that he did not long to look behind. 

Home was soon reached, and the little widow 
and her recovered deity were soon alone. 

“ Hector,” she said, “if you don’t tell me the 
truth, I'll never forgive you.” 





Her knees trembled, and she had to sit down. 
He stood looking gravely and pityingly into her 
tearful and red-rimmed eyes. 

“ Julia,” he answered, “it is very hard for a 
man to say what I have to say—what I must say, 
But when I know that my life-long happiness 
depends upon it, and perhaps yours, for my heart 
flatters me so far as to make me believe you love 
me, unworthy as I am—-” 

“Tell me the truth,” implored Julia, and so 
saved him from what he felt to be an awkward 
period. 

“Under any less pressure than this,” he an- 
swered, “it would be unmanly to tell it. But 
the whole truth is that a woman’s unfounded and 
unreasonable jealousy has parted us and made 
us both unhappy.” 

At this Mrs. Spry’s strength returned to her. 
She arose to her feet and seized him by both 
hands. 

“ Hector,” she said, “I told her so. 
said she hated you.” 

The smile that answered this was real enough. 
The Patriot had all along believed himself to 
have inspired the tenderest interest in Angela’s 
heart. He had been certain that he had but to 
ask and to have. He was as sure of that in bis 
own mind at this moment as he had ever been. 

‘““My darling,” said O'Rourke, with a lofty and 
yet tender remonstrance, “do you see how im- 
possible, how cruelly impossible, you made it for 
me to defend myself properly in her presence ? 
Don’t you see how still more cruelly impossible 
it was for me to defend myself when Maskelyne 
appeared? How could I wound Maskelyne? A 
man I’ve loved like a brother this ten years! A 
man who has heaped countless benefits on me! 
A man who has acted toward me with a constant 
kindliness! Julia, I swear to you by all I hold 
sacred that I knew Miss Butler’s predilection for 
myself before you and I ever met. If you and I 
had never met— I confess it! You ask me for 
the truth, Julia, and you shall have it all without 
disguise! If you and I had never met, I might 
have brought myself to look upon Miss Butler as 
a charming and suitable future wife for me. But 
that I ever loved her, that I ever told her so, or 
gave her reason to hope so or believe so, is pro- 
foundly false. I have never loved a woman un- 
til I met you. I have never breathed a word of 
love to any woman but yourself. You will be- 
lieve me some day. I can go away and wait. 
And even if we meet no more, I have a certain 
prophecy in my own beart. You will understand 
me and do me justice.” 

“Don’t go, Hector,” said the widow. During 
the whole of his harangue she bad held his hands 
and had kept her eyes fixed upon his, and he had 
endured her gaze like an honest man, and had re- 
turned it with a sad and gentle gravity inexpressi- 
bly affecting. “ Don’t go, Hector ?” 

He had not the remotest intention that way. 
He was not in the least a Jachrymose creature, 
and had never found it necessary to have tears 
at command, but what with the prodigious spirit- 
ual strain he had been under, and what with the 
merely physical fact that his eyes were tired, and 
that the fixed gaze made them ache a little, his 
grave and gentle look was obscured by a few 
thin tears. He knew that they were there, and 
counted on them to be effective. When they 
had fairly overbrimmed and had run down into 
his beard, tickling their channel somewhat in 
their course, he turned his head away. 

“ Hector,” said the widow, “don’t go!” 


But she 


“ Julia,” he responded, with the same sad grav- 
ity, “I can not submit to be forgiven for faults I 
have never committed. I can not consent to be 
suspected. And I can not consent to darken 
your life, as I should darken it if I came back 
to you without your full and complete confidence. 
Oan you truly and really believe me ?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I do—I do. Indeed, in- 
deed I do.” 

“There may be those,” he said, “ there will be 
those who from jealousy or spite will try to poi- 
son your mind against me. There is only one 
antidote to their poison—a full and perfect faith. 
Julia, I love you. I love you with all my heart, 
with all my soul. But empty-handed as I come 
to you, and emptier still as I should go away, 
bankrupt in heart and bankrupt in hope, I would 
rather leave you here and now,and never see 
you more, than be exposed again to the shame 
and misery of these two days. Look well into 
your own heart, dearest. Be sure that you are 
strong enough in love for me to be able to despise 
the shafts that will assail you.” 

The poor thing, with both arms round his neck, 
was crying on his breast. 

“Don’t, Hector! Oh,don’t! I'll never doubt 
you any more, Hector! I cayn’t bear to live with- 
out you. You will love me, won’t you? Oh, 
Hector, if you didn’t love me I should break my 
heart and die.” 

He was a scoundrel, thrice tried and proved, 
and yet this touched him nearly. It would not 
have been easy to have been altogether false in 
protestation in answer to an appeal like this. To 
begin with, the Patriot was a man and a young 
one, and the widow was a woman and a pretty 
one. He clasped her in his arms and kissed her 
as she had never been kissed before. His new- 
born velhemence half frightened her. He vowed 
and swore he loved her, and dropping on his 
knees he smothered her hands with kisses. It 
took a full three or four minutes to sober him 
down from this transport, and then he began to 
plead for an immediate union. Why should they 
wait? What was there to wait for? Why should 
she run the risk of being assailed by these envious 
tongues again ? 

She struggled a little, and ended by giving way. 
They were to be married at once, privately, and 
by special license. And when all this was agreed 
on, the Patriot gave the lady an astonishment. 
He dropped his head on his hands on the elbow 
of a sofa, and cried there. His triumph here, 
his fasting of the last two or three days, his be- 





trayal of Dobroski, his mad joy, and his shame, all 
tugged at him, and between them—with his own 
consent—they got him down. It was an abso- 
lute and scarcely describable relief to yield, but 
he would never have yielded had he been alone. 
Julia hung about him soothing him, pitying him 
profoundly, and yet rejoicing in these signs of 
emotion. Here, palpable and obvious, was a 
proof of sincerity. She did not tell herself so, 
for there was no need to express to herself a 
truth so self-evident, No-man could simulate a 
storm like this. 

“T am ashamed,” he said—“ ashamed!” when 
he looked up with wet eyes and face. “But I 
have borne more than I ever can tell you. Don’t 
despise me, dear, for being so unmanly.” 

Despise him! And unmanly! She thought 
the tears altogether sacred. She kissed the lit- 
tle lace-bordered and scented trifle with which 
she dried them on his face. 

“Tf you had sent me away I would never have 
shown you a sign of this, though I had died to 
hide it,” he told her. If his declarations were 
all a little florid, and sometimes expressed with 
the least tone of romantic swing and rhythm in 
their phrase,-he knew to whom he was talking, 
and adapted himself to his listener, which is the 
highest and the surest mark of a fine talker. 

The big, expressive eyes and the saucily tilted 
nose were swollen and disfigured, but the little 
mouth, with its lips trembling with sensitiveness, 
and the pearly rows behind the lips, were just as 
delightful as ever. She prattled with so innocent 
a joyfulness, and looked with so flattering a wor- 
ship, that O’Rourke was more and more in love 
with her every minute. 

But at last— 

“You must go now,” she said, blushingly and 
smilingly. “I have a thousand things to do.” 

He pleaded for a little time—half an hour— 
twenty minutes—a quarter of an hour. She 
granted the quarter. Then he began to wish he 
had not begged to stay, for somehow the thought 
of Dobroski began to grow so horribly trouble- 
some to him that he could not hide his uneasi- 
ness. Julia saw the cloud, and saw him strive to 
chase it. Women who are in love, even if they 
happen to be very simple and childish in other 
matters, are quick at things like these. But she 
thought she knew the cause, and so his trouble 
brought her a new pleasure. 

“ Hector,” she said, timidly 

“ Darling,” he answered. 

“ Are you—are you very easily offended ?” 

“ No,” he said, doing his best to smile, but see- 
ing the Dobroski ghost too near and threatening 
to succeed, 

“T cayn’t,” said the pretty little widow, hiding 
her face in her hands, quite in the old way. 

“Can’t what, dear?” asked O'Rourke. 

“Ill write to vou. I want to say something, 
and I cayn’t say it. Let me write. You won't 
be offended. Will you ?” 

“I will try very hard not to be,” he answered. 

There was a tender parting, and he was out in 
the streets alone, with his amazing good fortune. 
No. The Dobroski spectre was here, and would 
not be dismissed. If he had but known what lay 
in wait for him, he would have denounced that 
seoundrel of a spy unhesitatingly. Could he not 
even now denounce him to Dobroski, putting the 
old man on his guard, and at the first possible 
hour returning that dirty money to Zeno’or Dr. 
Briin ? He felt his hands soiled by the touch of 
the notes he had taken but a few hours before, 
and was ready to do anything to clear himself of 
the feeling. And yet, urgent as his inward pro- 
testations were, he did nothing. 

When he got home he found an urgent Parlia- 
mentary whip awaiting him, He had been lax 
in duty of late, and made up his mind to go down 
if it were only to see the last of the place, and to 
take an unspoken leave of old companions there. 
He went down and voted with his old compan- 
ions, and then walked home again, and got to bed 
and to sleep, but he dreamed of Dobroski under 
the knout, and woke horrified. When morning 
came he set himself resolutely to business, and 
when the day was sufficiently advanced, he stroll- 
ed out and visited a tradesman or two who had 
of late grown troublesome, and paid them, using 
the money that soiled him so much in the hand- 
ling. 

Then he went home, suddenly resolved to pay 
no more until actual compulsion was laid upon 
him. He would keep as much of this shameful 
eleven hundred as he could, and at the earliest 
possible moment he would send the whole sum 
back to Zeno, with a warning to disappear in four- 
and-twenty hours. As for what might happen in 
the mean time, that was a thing he hardly cared 
to think of. 

It was early afternoon when a letter from Julia 
reached him. He opened it with a curious sort 
of misgiving, and rose to his feet startled at the 
sight of a check within the letter. The check 
was for no less a sum than a thousand pounds. 
The little widow’s accompanying letter told him 
that she had heard of his embarrassments, and 
had desired to speak of them, but could not find 
the courage. He was to take this whether he 
wanted it or not, and if he refused, she would 
never, never forgive him. She would never for- 
give him either if he spoke or wrote a word about 
it. He was to take it, and to forgive her for send- 
ing it. And he was to believe that she was al- 
ways, always, always his own loving and faithful 
Julia. 

When once he knew the priceless good fortune 
that had befallen him, he seized his hat, dashed 
into the street, and hailing a cab, was driven to 
the bank. He was but just in time, and was the 
last man served that day; but when he emerged 
he carried the price of his own freedom and Do- 
broski’s safety in his pocket. He dismissed his 
cab, and walked homeward, thinking by the way. 
His road led him by the gun-maker’s window 
into which he had looked some four-and-twenty 
hours earlier, Once more in his own quick, im- 
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aginative way he went through yesterday’s dream. 
Suppose Zeno should resent his giving the money 
back? Suppose he was so near his final spring 
that he would be ready to risk anything at being 
balked ? 

O’Rourke entered the shop and bought a re- 
volver and cartridges. He went home again, 
loaded his purchase, and put it in his breast 
pocket. Then seeing that it bulged there in an 
unsightly fashion, he put on a light dust overcoat 
to hide it, counted out eleven hundred pounds, 
locked the rest of his money in his writing-desk, 
and walked toward Zeno’s chambers. He had 
heard the address given to the cabman yesterday, 
and fortunately he remembered it. 

Mr. Wroblewskoff was not at home. He would 
return at eight o’clock, said the maid. She was 
certain of that—in answer to O’Rourke’s inquiry 
—because he had ordered dinner for that hour, 
and expected some gentlemen to dine with him. 

“Very well,” said O’Rourke. “I will call at 
about that time.” 

[to BE OONTINUED.] 





LADY’S OPERA HAT. 


es latest novelty from Paris, which has 
. found its way into some of the best London 
establishments, is an opera hat for ladies con- 
structed on the same principle as a gentleman’s 








“crush” hat. It is made in various materials, 
silk, cashmere, etc., and is ornamented in front 
with a bow to match. The illustrations show it 
closed and in full size. The effect is said to be 
very pretty, and it is predicted that these opera 
hats will speedily become fashionable. They are 
certainly a simple and comfortable addition to 
ladies’ evening wear, and the wonder is that some- 
thing of the kind has not been sooner devised for 
the benefit of opera-goers. 





CLEAN HANDS. 


CCORDING to the fearful experiments of 
Dr. Forster, of the Italian Medical Gazette, 
there is no such thing as the possibility of clean 
hands on anybody. Washed with soap and wa- 
ter, with carbolic acid, with all and any of the 
disinfectants in common use, our hands will still 
remain scientifically unclean ; that is to say, that 
a preparation called sterilized gelatine, absolutely 
destitute of living organisms, on being touched 
by the fingers thus washed and supposed to be 
clean, immediately develops living organisms ac- 
quired from the fingers. But if the hands are 
washed in a dilute solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury, or corrosive sublimate, one part to one thou- 
sand parts of water, perfect cleanliness is attained, 
and no living organisms will be developed by the 
touch of the fingers. It is pitiful to think that 
we are really so palpably made of the dust of the 
earth; but it seems that we must endure it, since 
corrosive sublimate can hardly be made the ad- 
junct of our daily toilettes, and if it were, then 
the next time we shook hands, or took up a book, 
or went into the street, we should but develop a 
fresh crop of micro-organisms. The fact is that 
these discoveries of science show us, if they do 
nothing else, how fearfully and wonderfully we 
are made, and, if we regarded them seriously, there 
is nothing we could eat and nothing we could do 
which would not make death seem to hang im- 
minent in the air. There is one refuge for the 
unscientific, and that is in whistling the whole 
matter down the wind, keeping clean to the best 
of belief, and thus taking care of one’s self, letting 
the micro-organisms take care of themselves. 





NAMES. 


HE growth of our common English Christian* 
names and surnames—corresponding to the 
prenomen and cognomen of the ancients—is not 
the least interesting of the studies connected 
with the history and progress of the race, open- 
ing up, as it does, a most interesting field of in- 
quiry and curious speculation. 
In seared times, of course, men and women 


* The “ager “Christian name” arose from the cus- 
tom of the early Christians naming their children at 
baptism, which in turn was based on the Jewish usage 
of pronouncing the infant’s name when the rite of cir- 
cumcision was perform: 





boasted of but one personal name, as witness the 
Biblical genealogies. But even thus early a be- 
stowment of the same name on different indi- 
viduals necessitated some additional mark of dis- 
tinction, whence arose the custom of appending 
the parental, the tribal, or the family name to 
that of the individual. Indeed, to this latter cus- 
tom we owe many of our present surnames. But 
doubtless the available stock of Christian names 
in any one language, or possessed by any one 
people, soon proved insufficient, and with the 
rapid peopling of our globe came the necessity 
of some additional means of identifying the in- 
dividual from among others bearing the same 
first name. Thus in classic days we tind every 
free-born Roman possessing three names—the 
prenomen, the nomen, and the cognomen—the first 
distinguishing one member of the family from 
another; the second, one gens,* or clan, from an- 
other ; the third, one family from another. 

In the ruder Northern tribes, however, among 
whom must be included our own ancestors, the 
prenomen still continued to be the only personal 
designation in vogue, as witness Attila, Genseric, 
Alaric, and hosts of others less famous. The 
first decided step toward the creation and adop- 
tion of surnames among the Northern peoples 
arose with the growth of chivalry, through the 
bestowal of nicknames for gallantry or prowess 
in war, for some personal peculiarity, or for gen- 
eral ability or state-craft. Examples are afforded 
by Edmund J/ronsides, Charlemagne (i. ¢., Carolus 
Magnus, “ Charles the Great’’), or Richard Long- 
shanks, At the same time, among the common 
people, or serfs, a similar process was going on, 
and trades and occupations and places of abode 
were furnishing a stock of cognomens that were 
to bear a plentiful crop of surnames through in- 
finite multiplication, alteration, and division. 

“ History tells us,” says one writer, “that the 
early dwellers upon earth erected their tenements 
upon the shores of lakes, along the banks of riv- 
ers, or close by the sea, whence so much of their 
food was drawn. And so we have to-day such 
names as Fisher, Hook, Bate, Bateman, Sholes, 
Dolphin, Thrasher, Eels, Conger, Salmon, Hake, 
Bass, Codman, Pike, Roach, Rotch, Place, Whit- 
ing, Herring, Mulett, Ray, Lamprey, Pollock, 
Haddock, Trout, Roe, Spratt, Chubb, Turtle, Fin- 
ney, Cockle, and Crabb, all of them good old Eng- 
lish names.” So, too, the race of Nimrods gave 
to the world another batch of material from 
which surnames might be coined. But “ trades 
and occupations have given a name to more of 
the inhabitants of the earth than any other cause 
—perhaps more than all other causes put togeth- 
er, as, for example, the innumerable family of 
Smiths. It was trade, too, that first gave names 
to the Taylors, the Carpenters, the Bakers, and 
Masons, the Brewers, Sawyers, and Coopers, the 
Wrights, Chandlers, Butlers, Carriers, Board- 
mans, Slaters, Chapmans, Poundstones, Braziers, 
Brewsters, Bankers, Clothiers, Curriers, Binders, 
Cutlers, Arkwrights, Bootmans, Sawins, Cutters, 
Carters, Cartwrights, and Colliers.” The list 
might be continued ad infinitum, ad nauseam. 

To the period of religious enthusiasm ushered 
in by the Crusades we are indebted for the ex- 
tensive introduction and use of the name John, 
which, as a surname in the form of Jones, dis- 
putes with Smith the palm for naming more in- 
dividuals among English-speaking peoples than 
any other family cognomen. Leaving English 
surnames for a while let us glance at the origin 
of some of the commoner Christian names. 

William, we are told, “is in all probability 
borne by a larger number of persons in England 
than any other. Wii was one of the three pri- 
meval Teuton deities who together effected the 
creation of mankind. He was a personification 
of will-power, or might, and among an enter- 
prising and determined race the name William is 
fittingly conspicuous.” It came to England as a 
baptismal appellation with the Conqueror, whose 
“might made right eight hundred years ago,” 
and in course of time “ personal association won 
for it a victory as decisive as its ducal bearer had 
won for Normandy at Hastings. The many lead- 
ing men who bore the Conqueror’s name passed 
it on largely no doubt to those of lower rank who 
loved their services; the same went on in hum- 
bler circles still, At last by repetition William 
became so common that it originated, as it is 
said, surnames than any other baptismal 
appellation. Hence we have Williams and Will- 
iamson to«begin with. Then the abbreviation 
Will has produced Willes, Willis, Wills, Willson, 
and Wilson. The Saxon diminutive Guillemot or 
Guillot has led to Gillett, Gilliatt, Gillot, Gillott, 
and other forms, while Wiliamot, the more Eng- 
lish version of that diminutive, has given Willatt, 
Willet, Willert, Willott, Wilmot, Wilmott, ete. 
Again, in connection with the pet shapes of the 
name, are the surnames Bill, Billson, Bilson, 
Weeks, Wickens, Wickenson, Wickerson, Wicke- 
son, Wilcock, Wilcockson, Wilcox, Wilcoxon, 
Wilkins, Wiikinson, Wilks, Willcocks, Willey, 
Willy, and Woolcock.” 

The companion feminine name to William in 
point of frequency is undoubtedly Mary—a saint- 
ly name that came into vogue in devout medieval 
days. ‘“ Mary is the great saint name of the 
later Middle Ages, owing its original popularity 
to the exaggerated reverence paid in those days 
to the mother of our Lord, stigmatized by some 
at the present day by the epithet Mariolatry. 
Yet the Reformation itself, followed by Puritan- 
ism, was powerless to dislodge it from the posi- 
tion which pre-Reformation views had assigned 
to it, for it had already become endeared to the 
people by family usage.” But Mary is also num- 
bered among existing surnames, while “ the bap- 
tismal title appears to have given rise to the 
coining of still other surnames, as Marrian, Mar- 
riott, Maryatt, Maryon, etc. But it should be 
noted that some doubt hangs over the deriva- 
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* The gens embraced several families united togeth- 
er by a common uame and by kindred religious rites, 





tion of these words, and it has been thought by 
some that Mary as a family title owns no connec- 
tion with the personal name, but that it may be 
identical with the ancient Anglo-Saxon mere, sig- 
nifying a horse.” 

There is a group of names of Anglo-Saxon 
derivation that have descended to us in all their 
early purity. “ Edward will at once occur to the 
reader as among the foremost names of this di- 
vision, and seems to have been unfailingly pop- 
ular. It has originated several surnames, one of 
which, Edwards, has belonged to great numbers 
of persons. The family names Tedd, Edson, Ed- 
kins, and Edwardson are also derivatives of Ed- 
ward, as are Eddison, Eddy, and others. To cite 
some other cases in which Anglo-Saxon titles have 
come down to us in a probably unbroken line of 
usage, there is Alfred, with its corresponding sur- 
names Alfred, Alfrey, Alverd, Alvert; Edmund, 
with an equally lengthy list of derivatives; and 
Edgar.” It is worthy of note that the last-men- 
tioned name appears ouly in its original form as 
a surname. 

To quote once more from our English authority, 
we find that Henry is another common name of 
Norman introduction. Its “ right native shape,” 
says Miss Yonge, is Harry, and from this form 
of the word we have such surnames as Harries, 
Harris, Harrison, and Parry. Robert and Walter 
also came in with the Conqueror, while the once 
frequent Gilbert, also of the same origin, has in 
our day fallen into desuetude as a Christian name. 
An examination of the records of the office of 
the Registrar-General in London a few years since 
revealed the humorous side of English personal 
nomenclature. It is well known that there have 
been eras of fashion in names as well as in houses 
and furniture, dress and manners. Thus, in the 
time of the Commonwealth and the iron rule of 
Cromwell, “ Puritanism weighed very heavily on 
the babes brought to the baptismal font. Hume 
instances the names of a jury, among whom we find 
Stand-fast-on-high Stringer, Kill-sin Pimple, Fly- 
debate Roberts, Fight-the-good -fight - of - faith 
White, More-fruit Fowler, Sleep-not Billings, and 
many other such pseudo-Biblical worthies. All 
such names indicate the wishes of the parents 
rather than the piety of the children.” The name 
of Praise-God Barebones, the Fleet Street leather- 
seller, will live in the annals of English history 
as the father of the famous Parliament known 
by his name, while his son, if-Jesus-Christ-had- 
not-died-for-thee-thou-hadst-been-damned Bare- 
bones, and a score of similar misfits, are not mere 
weavings of fancy, but veritable appellations once 
borne by flesh-and-blood mortals. 

In the great indexes of the office above re- 
ferred to are indications of a jocular tendency to 
attach toa suggestive surname a prenomen which 
will render the couplet thus formed unique if 
not ridiculous. A few instances will make our 
meaning clear. Among such queer combinations 
we find “Cardinal Wolsey Church,” “ Green 
Leaf,” “Christmas Day,” “Lucky Day,” “Sing 
Song,” “ Rose Bud,” “Seaman Skipper,” “ Trial 
Palmer,” “ Valentine Orson,” “Shooting Gal- 
lery,” “ Royal King,” “Smart Natty,” and “ Tem- 
pest Sleet.” The following are the singular 
names of some gentlemen living in Surry Coun- 
ty, North Carolina: Bird Snow, Ice Snow, Hail 
Snow, Frost Snow, Deep Snow, and More Snow ! 

Allusion has already been made to the once 
common custom of nicknaming a person on ac- 
count of some bodily defect or physical peculiar- 
ity. Thus medieval history abounds with such 
surnames as The Fat, The Bald, The Short, The 
Angry, The Devil, The Proud, The Iron Hand, ete. 
These titles sound coarsely enough in our mod- 
ern ears, though to speak of a man as Le Gros 
does not seem quite as offensive as to plumply 
call him “The Fat.” In former days, however, 
when nearly every family was tarred with the 
same stick, such cognomens (for such they really 
were) were thought nothing of. But to-day the 
patrician Malebranches of England “would de- 
cidedly object to being known as the Badarms. 
Many a fair reader of Jvanhoe would find her cul- 
tured taste shocked by the conversion of Front- 
de-Boeuf into ‘ Bullock’s-Head.’ The celebrated 
engineer Todleben would thus be anglicized into 
Mr. Death-in-Life, while the aristocratic Foljambes 
would doubtless decidedly object to being known 
as the Badlegs.” An instructive example of the 
transmutation of names is afforded by the Scot- 
tish Fairfax, the Italian Campobello, and the Eng- 
lish Fairfield—all of these having the significa- 
tion indicated by the literal rendering of the Eng- 
lish original. 

We have scarcely left room to speak of some 
of the eccentricities of modern personal nomen 
clature. That such exist is abundantly proved 
by parish and baptismal registers, both in this 
country and in England. Some thirty years ago, 
says a writer in Noles and Queries, a Scotch wo- 
man was asked her Christian name, and gave it 
as Charles. When pressed for a reason, she 
could give none better than, “ My father willed it 
sae.” I know a woman who rejoices in the Chris- 
tian name of Mailliw. She has an excellent ex- 
planation, to wit, that her father had made up 
his mind for a boy before she was born, and had 
settled that the boy should be called William. 
The mother agreed as to the name, but the Fates 
willed otherwise, for the child was a girl. “ Nev- 
er mind,” said the mother, “ we'll cail her Will- 
iam, after all, only we'll spell it backward.” So 
Mailliw the girl became, pronounced Mailew. We 
believe there was once a lady named Knox, who 
formerly resided in Boston, and whose Christian 
name was Aldiborontiphoskiphorbia. But wisely 
enough she always signed herself “‘ A. Knox.” 
In the Yale College Catalogue of a few decades 
ago there figured, we are told, the name of a 
student named Spear, to whom a foolish, if poet- 
ical, father had given the name of William Shake. 

The passion of our emancipated citizens of col- 
or for sonorous and lengthy titles is well known. 
Near Hardee, Arkansas, there resides, or did re- 
side, a couple the first names of whose offspring 





proceed in a sort of progressive ratio. Thus: 
the father’s name is plain Elisha Shirley, the 
wife’s name is Harriet Susannah Maria Jane 
Shirley, and their eldest daughter is called Ann 
Elizabeth Dixie Shirley. Then comes Benjamin 
Kirby Smith General Hardee Shirley, Robert Enos 
Napoleon Bonaparte Lee Wilkes Booth Shirley, 
John Thomas Emmanuel Forest Champion Gate 
wood Shirley, and Joseph Wheeler Zollicoffer 
Stonewall Jackson Sam Hildebrand Sterling 
Price Shirley, while the family ends with Mary 
Virginia South Carolina Florida Georgia Alaba 
ma Louisiana Shirley. Surely it would be hard 
to beat this, yet the Pilatka (Florida) News says 
it knows a little black girl whose name is Ann 
Cassia Ann Betsy Baldwin Hanover Ann Berke- 
ley. Another is called Mary Martha Magdalene 
Paulina Ann Paulida Green. Still another is 
Arkansas Tennessee Louisiana Red River Thomp- 
son. And some years ago there was an old In 
dian squaw in Dade County, Florida, who rejoiced 
in the name of Lily-walk-in-the-water-same-shape- 
all-the-way-down-foot-just-like-a-board. 

One more ridiculous citation and we must cease. 
In Whitechapel Church, London, in 1884, an in- 
fant was actually christened Osman Digna Smith 
Apropos to this it was jocosely remarked that if 
that boy did not grow up to be a rebellious son, 
it would not be the fault of his parents. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Constant Reaper.—We know nothing about the 
parties you mention, and do not vouch for any com- 
panies. 

O. T. D.—New-Year’s evening calls in Washington, 
as well as elsewhere, are made in full evening dress, 
The overcoat and hat are left in the hall. 

Sussoeier.—For parlor windows there are shades 
next the sash, or, if you prefer, you can have sash cur- 
tains of grenadine and Cluny lace with insertion. In- 
side the room are similar curtains or else lace, and 
over these hang damask satin curtains on rods, push- 
ed to the sides to show the two white curtains.—A 
brocaded cloak and crape are not suitable together. 

In Neepv.—Hoop skirts are not worn, bat most even- 
ing dresses have steels in the back, or else they are 
worn over a bustle with steels that gives the same ef- 
fect. Light tan-colored andressed kid gloves are worn 
with evening dresses of any color. 

Svunsoriser.—A brass rack for letters, a Japanese 
tray for pens and pencils, an inkstand of silver, bronze, 
or of handsome porcelain, a stag’s head for holding 
hats, or a long jar for canes and umbrellas would be a 
suitable gift to your friend at Christmas. 

Kansas.—The woven hangings of silk rags are very 
effective. 

A. C.—If you will use mohair plush for covering 
your furniture, you will be repaid by its durability; it 
costs the same as the more showy silk plush, but lasts 
better than almost any other fabric used for upholstery. 

» M.—Ermine is little used except as a lining fur. 
Black Astrakhan and black marten are the fashionable 
fur trimmings for day wraps. 

B.—Brown fur would be the most elegant 
trimming for your pink satin dress, but cream white 
Oriental lace and a sash of pink watered ribbon or of 
the plush will also be pretty. Make your tricot dress 
by any of the designs —_— on the first page of 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. XV 

Heneietta.—A ain linea circular is an excellent 
and useful garment, but a short seal-skin visite will be 
the more dressy garment that you say you want, and 

will cost very little more. For a book for your boy of 
twelve years oma the Supplement issued with Bazar 
No. 50, ‘Vol. XVIIL 

Mrs. J. A. R.—We do not reply by mail to inquiries 
about dress. Have brown ladies’ cloth trimmed with 
brown braid, and made like the military dress illostra- 
ted on the first page of Bazar No. 50, Vol. XVIIL, or 
elxe use velvet or plush trimming, and copy the cloth 
and plush dress on the same page. As so few guests 
are to be present, it is best to send merely announce- 
ment cards, issued next ~~ after the wedding. 

ConsTanT Sunsorisnr.—Why does the bride wear a 

yale blue silk instead of cream white? The latter will 
be quite as useful, need not cost more, and will be more 
appropriate. Two ushers are enough. The'cards you 
suggest are correct. Black and brown are worn td- 
gether, and your travelling suit will be in good taste. 

D. H. P.—We can not undertake to advise our read- 
ers in business matters. 

Oxtanna.—Will Carleton, the author of Farm Bal- 
lads, is not the William Carleton you mention. 

Mas. S. C.—You will find hints for novelties in Christ- 
mas entertainments in an article a ** How to give 
Christmas Presents,” in Bazar No. 1, Vol. XVIIL. 

Roouneport. eros on nr Bh were ew 
in Bazar No. 6, Vol. XVI, and No. 28, Vol. XVII. 

Mrs. K. 8S. N.—The design is an imported one. 
can not tell you where to buy the article. 

Mars. W. H. A.—Your question in regs ard to the pite h- 
er pincushion was answered in reply to “ Ellie” in the 
correspondence column of the last Bazar 

Minetra.—If you go away on your bridal tour before 
having a reception, it would not be proper for you to 
give one before the month is up. Why not give one 
at your father’s house, excusing your mother’s pre- 
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sence? It is proper to put in the maiden card, but it 
should be ** Miss Mary Smith,” not “* Mary Smith.” As 
you say, it defines who Mr. and Mrs. J. B. are. 


Ignoranok.—The platter and vegetable dishes are 
generally removed before the plates if there is but one 
servant. If there are more, a plate can be removed and 
a fresh one placed whenever the servant observes that 
the eater is through. Breakfast napkins should he 
smaller than dinner napkins, but not too small, It is 
better to remove plates from the right hand 

Erisoorat.—Rev. Morgan Dix will tell you all about 
the sisterhoods in the United States. Bishop Doane, 
of Albany, or Bishop Potter, of New York, would give 
you the ~~ information. 

t. H. T.—You should certainly call within a week 
afte ra dna party. If not able to do that, call as 
soon as youcan, It is an inexorable law. 

X. Y. G.—If you intend to have dancing at your ever 
ing party, you should put it in the corner of your invi- 
tation. A very good supper for an evening party is 
hot oysters, boned turkey, paté de foie gras, ices, and 
a bowl of punch or champagne. Manners and Social 
Usages will tel! you all about forms of regrets, accent- 
ances, etc. 

~All the experienced entertainers tell us 
that it is the most convenient form for a wedding 
breakfast to have it served like any other banquet. 
The table should be drawn up against the doors which 
lead to the kitchen, if practicable, and the waiters 
should stand behind it. They serve the guests thus 
en buffet, and it is very much better, particularly if hot 
dishes are served. 

Intp.—We should say that the lady who is the oldest 
resident should in the case you speak of make the first 
call. 

Peeriexnp.—It is, of course, optional for a physi- 
cian to wear a dressing-gown in his consulting-room 
if he likes, although we do not think it is in very good 
taste. We should suppose a peacock green plush 
dressing-gown would be becoming to a blonde. We 
should advise you not to call on your neighbor until! 
sbe has returned your call. 

Constant Reaper.—If you send yourseal-skin sacque 
to a furrier, he will have it dyed and made over for 
you equal to new. 

A. B. C.—You ask if you should invite a gentleman 
to call, or wait for him to ask permission to do so. 
That is a troublesome question. If he is shy, and ev- 
idently respectful, your mother might ask him to call, 
but young ladies should be particular as to making 
tbe first advance. 
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Corsage Trimming. 

A yarp and a quarter of plush- 
striped ribbon three inches wide is 
used to form the two bretelles. The 
ribbon is fitted by a three-cornered 
pleat at the middle of the back at the 
neck, and the front ends are tapered 
by folding the edges toward the waist, 
where a narrower plain ottoman ribbon 
is tied in a long-looped bow around 
them. The upper odge of the bretelles 
is sewed to a lace neck ruche across 
the back, and a ribbon bow is placed 
at the front. 


Lace Collar and Plastron. 
See illustration on page 9. 

Tue plastron consists of a piece of 
coarse-meshed tulle about fifteen inch- 
es wide, which is pleated into a space 
of five inches at the top, the pleats be- 
ing lapped to a point at the waist. A 
band of flat trimming lace is set along 
one side, and on the opposite side the 
lace is pleated, and forms a fan around 
the point. The top is attached to a 
stiff neck-band covered with lace and 
ribbon, with a lace frill at the top. 
Bows of white gauze ribbon are placed 
at the throat and waist. 


Winter Round Hats. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 9. 


Tuer puffed crown of the hat Fig. 1 
is of dark brown velvet. It is encir- 
cled by a twisted band of lynx brown 
ribbon, and a large butterfly bow of 
the velvet that is placed against the 
front is tied with a bow of the same 
ribbon. A band of lynx fur is set 
around on the close brim. 

Fig. 2 is a dark red velvet hat, the 
wide rolled brim of which is bound 
with beaver fur. A high aigrette of 
combined beaver brown and red rib- 
bon is at one side of the front, together 
with three heads of a small fur-bear- 
ing animal. 


Ash-Receiver with Embroider- 
ed Band.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 9. 

Tus ash-receiver is of hammered 
brass. A sunken rim around the top 
affords space for a needle - worked 
band, which is shown in full size in 
Fig. 2. The ground is dark green 
leather, and the scrolls are in laid gold 
cord, sewed down with even stitches in 
silk twist. Theleather must be pierced 
for the stitches, and to receive the 
ends of the gold cord. 


Box for Twine or Knitting Ball. 


See illustration on page 9. 
Tus is a round box, with a hole at 


the centre of the lid through which to draw the string. 


_— 


Wy 
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Fig. 1.—Jersry Frock ror Gir. 
rrom 4 To 8 Years oLp.—Cur 
Pattern, No. 3770: Price, 20 
Crnts.—[For pattern and descrip- 

tion see Suppl., No. XIL, Figs. 45-49.) 


The box is ebon- 


ized, and is decorated with painted sprays of daisies. 


Fancy Basket. — Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on pages 4 and 9. 


Tats is a small fanciful basket for holding ornaments or odds and ends 


on the toilette table. 


The frame-work is ebonized, and is lined with color- 


Corsace ror Eventna Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 14-20. 


A 
» "\ 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 10 To 14 
Years orp.—Cur Parrern, No. 3771: 
JACKET AND Skirt, 15 CENTS EACH. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IL., Figs. 7-13. 


Rippon CoLiaRetre. 
For description see Supplement. 


Corsage Triumine. 


Fig. 32.—Coart ror Girt FROM 
4 To 8 Years otp.—Cvr 
Pattern, No. 3772: Price, 

20 CrEnrTs. 
For description see Supplement. 


that he will worship her as his goddess. 
ished to the desert, where he perishes during a sirocco. 


ed silk. Three rows of old-gold silk 
galloon, upon which chenille squares 
fastened down with cross stitches in 
silk are worked, are plaited in and out 
of the open sides. Fig. 2, on page 9, 
shows the galloon in full size. Clus- 
ters of variegated pompon tassels are 
attached to the handle and corners. 





A GLIMPSE BEHIND THE 
SCENES. 
i es theatrical or musical public has 
little idea of the vast amount of 
work involved in the production of a 
drama or an opera. Few among the 
audience know, as they watch the prog- 
ress of the brilliant scene before them, 
how many minds and hands have la- 
bored over it. Often such a scene is 
the result of months of thought and 
work. I know that such is the case 
with the spectacular operas produced 
at the Metropolitan Opera-house, for 
I had opportunity to follow the pre- 
parations for the production of the 
works added to the repertory of that 
house this season. It is my purpose 
to give the readers of the Bazar a 
glimpse behind the scenes at this large 
establishment, not while a performance 
is in progress, but while the director 
and his staff are getting a work ready 
for performance. 

The directing genius at the Metropol- 
itan Opera-house, the largest and rich- 
est theatrical establishment in the 
country, and the only one in which 
monetary are entirely subordinate to 
artistic considerations (excess of re- 
ceipts over expenditures being out of 
the question), is Mr. Edmund C. Stan- 
ton, who in the more limited position 
which he held last season displayed 
such distinguished managerial ability 
that he has now, as representative of 
the directors, supreme control. The 
most important departments under him 
for our purpose are those of the scene- 
painter, costumer, and property master. 

Suppose the opera to be produced is 
the Queen of Sheba—an opera which 
serves my purpose better than any oth- 
er, because it is the most spectacular 
work which has been mounted by the 
Metropolitan. First of all, the libretto 
is carefully read over. The greater 
part of the opera plays at Jerusalem 
during the reign of Solomon. Assad, 
a young warrior, has been dispatched 
by Solomon to escort the Queen of 
Sheba and her suite to Jerusalem. 
Assad is betrothed to Sulamith, the 
daughter of the high-priest, but be- 
comes so infatuated with the Queen 
that, as he is about to be united to Su- 
lamith in the Temple, he throws him- 
self at the Queen’s feet and proclaims 
For this blasphemy he is ban- 
The spectacular 


scenes are those which represent the entrance of the Queen of Sheba into 
Jerusalem and the Temple, while the sirocco, being a novel scenic effect, 


required considerable preparation. 


For the period in which the story of the opera is laid the Bible is the 
leading authority, and consequently the heads of the various departments 


Lapy’s Hoop.—Cur Parrery, No. 3778: Price, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 34 and 35, 
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Fig. 1.—Asn-Recetver with EMBROIDERED 
Banp.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 8 10 Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 9 TO 
—Banp ror Asu-Recerver, Fie. 1. 10 Yrars oLp.—Front.—For Back, 11 Years oLp.—Front.—[For 
see Page 4.—[{For pattern and descrip- Back, see Page 4.] 
tion see Suppl., No. XL, Figs. 36-44.) 


yor Basket, Fic. 1, Pace 4 


For description see Supplement. 








Lace CoLLar AND PLastrRon. 


at the Opera-house, in map- 
ping out their work, thor- 
oughly studied those por- 
tions of the Bible relating 
to the architecture, cos- 
tumes, and customs of Sol- 
omon’s time. This study 
was followed. by some in- 
teresting results. The 
scene - painter found, for 
instance, that the dimen- 
sions of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, as described in the Bi- 
ble, were such that the in- 
terior of the Temple scene 
for the Metropolitan could 
be made of the exact di- 
mensions of the original. 
Several stories of rooms 
are built on either side of 
the stage of the Metropol- 
itan. From the third floor 
you reach a gallery looking 
down upon the stage. In 
a room on the third floor 
on the Thirty-ninth Street 
side of the stage Mr. Hoyt, 
the scenic artist, has his 
studio. One of the first 
objects you notice as you 
enter the studio is a min- 
Crota Morning Gown.—Cur Parrern, No. 8769: Price, 25 Cenrs. iature stage. This is an 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 30-83. exact counterpart in min- 
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Lone CLoak witH ASTRAKHAN TRIMMING. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-6, 
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iature of the stage of the Metropolitan, half 
an inch on the little stage representing a foot 
on the real stage. On this stage the artist can 
“set” in miniature models of the scene he is 
to paint for the operas produced at the estab- 
lishment. From these models the scenes are 
transferred to the canvases for the stage almost 
mechanically, so much of the design as is on half 
an inch of the model being painted on to a foot 
of the canvas. This work is done on the paint 
bridge —a hanging platform suspended at the 
back of the stage, in front of the canvas to be 
painted, completely spanning the stage, and capa- 
ble of being raised or lowered like the platforms 
upon which house-painters sit, 

The scene-painter does not always have his 
own way. When he shows his model to the 
stage-manager, the latter may object to a column 
because it might interfere with the grouping, or 
because he might need an exit at that point. By 
the elimination of that column the harmony of 
the scene-painter’s design may be destroyed, and 
he may be obliged to paint a new scene. 

1 have already stated that the Temple inte- 
rior in the Queen of Sheba has the same di- 
mensions as the original Temple of Solomon. 
But there is a further similarity. From works 
of architecture the scene-painter ascertained that 
Solomon employed Assyrian architects, and that 
his Temple was in the Assyrian style of archi- 
tecture. From the Bible and several books of 
commentary the details of the interior decora- 
tions were obtained. The painter then went to 
work to reproduce in fac-simile the portion of 
Solomon’s Temple required for the scene in the 
Queen of Sheba. The amount of study and the 
great care in designing which this involved may 
readily be imagined. 

Meanwhile the property master, Mr. Bradwell, 
who occupies a large room on the same floor, op- 
posite the scene-painter’s studio, has had his 
hands full. He too was obliged to consult the 
Bible, Biblical commentators, and books on Jew- 
ish and Assyrian costumes, for armor, weapons, 
standards, trophies, and the like. I have before 
me a list of the properties for the Queen of She- 
ba, made out on three pages of legal cap, and 
which if given im full would fill nearly a column 
of the Bazar. Among these properties are the 
Ark of the Covenant with two Cherubim, a large 
altar with flame, six altars with show-bread, a 
tablet of the Jewish laws, seven large candela- 
bra with seven lights each. These are for the 
Temple scene. There are many articles in addi- 
tion for other scenes, among them a palm-tree 
eighteen feet high to bend with the wind during 
the sirocco, a large throne, canopy, and cover for 
the throne steps, seventy swords, about as many 
spears and shields, basins of pearls and jewels, 
trophies, a large pink satin canopy, a lounge on a 
platform, ten harps, ten tambourines, four large 
golden Assyrian lions on pedestals, tables and 
service for banquet. This will give an idea ef 
the work which fell upen the shoulders of the 
property master in preparing for the production 
of the Queen of Sheba, While all these prop- 
erties were preparing for that work and other 
novelties, the old properties needed looking aft- 
er. The Lohengrin swan had moulted and re- 
quired new feathers, and also had to be taught 
to swim down the winding current of the river 
instead of sliding in from the side. Some angels’ 
wings had grown stiff from disuse and had to be 
made limber. Trophies and idols require careful 
manufacture. They are sketched out on a board 
and then modelled in clay, from which a cast of 
plaster of Paris is prepared. From this cast as 
a mould the object wanted is produced in papier- 
maché. 

While the scenic artist was painting and the 
property master designing and modelling, Henry 
Dazian, the costumer, was busy designing the 
costumes and superintending the making of them. 
Mr. Dazian’s chief authority is a French work on 
costumes which costs some $500. He, however, 
also diligently consulted the Bible, and as Free- 
masonry starts from the building of Solomon’s 
Temple, works on Freemasonry also. Several 
costumes had to be made for artists who had 
not been in this country, As soon as these art- 
ists were engaged abroad, their measures were 
taken. 

All told, Mr. Dazian’s costumes for the Queen 
of Sheba numbered six hundred. Some idea of 
his work may be obtained from the list of the 
costumes worn during the first act, exclusive of 
those of the principal singers. He costumed 
the following: eighteen daughters of Jerusalem, 
twelve wives of Solomon, fourteen captains, elev- 
en rich people and thirteen poor people of the 
populace, ten royal guards-—all these belonging 
to the chorus. Then there was the ballet corps 
ef fifty, divided as follows: twenty bayaderes, 
four harpists, and twenty-six of Solomon’s wives. 
For the supers; ten guardsmen, twenty soldiers 

who enter with Assad, twenty-four fully armored 
guardsmen, two standard-bearers, and six negro 
boys. For the entry of the Queen of Sheba the 
following were added : twenty-four Ethiopian war- 
rivrs, twelve Ethiopian dancers, twenty Assyrian 
guards, six standard-bearers, eig)teen snake- 
charmers, four trumpeters, four idolaters, twenty 
negro boys and girls, six Assyrian nobles, twelve 
slaves, twelve flower girls, six standard-bearers 
with trophies, eight slaves with presents, twenty 
Arabs with spears, ten Persian girls and ten Per- 
sian boys, eighteen Indian Amazons of the Queen, 
six canopy-bearers, six lounge-bearers, and six 
men to lead the animals. 

The six hundred costumes for the Queen of 
Sheba were, when finished, delivered to the de- 
partment over which Miss Berg presides. This 
department occupies the greater part of two 
floors on the Fortieth Street side of the Metro- 
politan, All the costumes are kept in this de- 
partment, the costumes for each opera being on 
a separace shelf or in a separate closet. On the 
morning of a performance everything to be worn 
in the evening is sent down-stairs to the proper 





dressing-rooms. The next morning the costumes 
are returned to Miss Berg’s department, carefully 
examined, mended, and then laid or hung away. 
The director, scenic artist, property master, and 
costumer are not the only people who are busily 
engaged for months on the mounting of an opera. 
The stage-manager is planning his processions 
and grouping; chorus and orchestra are being 
drilled separately and together; the soloists are 
studying ; finally the dress rehearsal is held, and 
the opera is ready. When it is considered that 
some five novelties will be added to the repertory 
this season, while the old works will have to be 
re-rehearsed, the immense amount of work in- 
volved in successfully carrying on an operatic 
enterprise may readily be imagined. This glimpse 
behind the scenes may have afforded my readers 
some idea of it. Gustav Koss. 





THE DAY OF THE TRIUMPHANT 
SUN. 
By ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 


T is the ancient Yule-tide, 

The time of mirth and cheer: 
With memories gay upon his way 

We'll send the good old year; 
We'll deck him out with garlands 

Of wild vines from the rocks; 
With holly red we'll wreathe his head 

And bind his silver locks. 


At Yule our Norse forefathers 
Built high their sacred fires, 
And in the glow hung mistletoe 
About their homes and byres; 
And we, their loyal children, 
With mirth and cheer and fun, 
This Christmas Day will own the sway 
Of “the triumphant sun.” 


At Yule the goddess Berchta, 
When shining Fagrahvel 
His golden car had driven far 
The spring’s approach to tell, 
Walked through the frozen furrows 
And sprinkled gladness there, 
While corn and wheat sprang ’neath her feet 
Upon the meadows bare. 


And Odin, the creator, 
His fiery horse astride, 

O’er land and sea rode wild and free 
To check the winter-tide, 

And fountains from their prisons 
With merry songs burst forth, 

And warriors gay appeared to slay 
The giant of the North. 


At Yule we deck our houses 
With wreaths of evergreen, 

And peace and joy without alloy 
On every face are seen. 

The Yule-tide fires are lighted 
And Yule-tide carols sung, 

And loud and low, across the snow, 
The sweet church beils are rung. 


And Christian texts are mingled 
With holly berries red 

As through the land from hand to hand 
Fair Christmas gifts are spread + 

For Christmas memories hoary 
With Norse dwell side by side, 

And Yule wears now upon her brow 
The sign of Christmas-tide. 





Paston Carew, Millioaire and Miser, 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtnor or “Ione Srewart,” “ My Lovz,” 
“Lizzix Lorton or Greyrice,” “ From 
Deeams TO WAKING,” ETO. 





CHAPTER I. 
MR. CLINTON’S HOUSEKEEPER. 


IFTY years ago a grave scandal had troubled 
society at Beaton Brows, and Maurice Clin- 
ton, of Clinton Hall, had been both the subject 
and the cause. The Clintons, who had held their 
lands since the time of Edward the Sixth, were 
the most notable family on the whole east side 
of Fellshire; and their example was looked up 
to as one it was righteousness for meaner folk 
to follow. When, therefore, young Maurice, the 
then ho) ler of the estate and setter of the lines 
of public conduct, outraged morality and offended 
society by his domestic arrangements at the Hall, 
the smaller gentry were sore put to it to know 
how to order themselves between those two op- 
posing forees—respect for virtue in the abstract, 
and their inherited allegiance to their local lord. 
What made the matter worse was the tradi- 
tional honor of the family name. To be sure, 
there had been a black sheep here and there— 
a Covenanter to shame his Rovalist kinsmen; a 
ruffian in the dislocated times of the second 
James, who had flouted the law, defied God and 
the devil alike, devoured of his flock such ewe 
lainbs as pleased his passing fancy, taken by 
force such pastures as suited the lay of his land, 
and knocked on the head those inconvenient 
rebels who had opposed him; a drunkard in the 
Prince Regent’s time—and so forth. But for 
the most part they had been wise-and-well-walk- 
ing gentlemen enough; which made this lapse 
of the present head as eccentric as it was griev- 
ous. 

The whole thing was inexplicable. If he loved 
her, why did he not marry her? If he did not 
love her, why did he keep her ? 

The men said among themselves: “ All these 
things are simply questions of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Let him pay so much down and 
wash bis hands clear of the whole disreputable 
affair. The jade will then have another chance, 
aud may make an honest woman of herself.” 





The ladies took a higher tone, and waxed wroth 
over the shameless immorality of the transaction. 
So far from so much down, buying off with a 
pension, and giving the jade another chance in 
life, they held the Penitentiary to be the only 
solution of the matter. It touched them nearly, 
as Christian mothers, to see Clinton Hall shut 
against their daughters by reason of this unhal- 
lowed connection. As the conservators of the 
purity of society and the virtue of their own sex, 
as well as the guardians of their daughters’ 
interests, they were indignant that the finest 
estate in the county should be in a manner mort- 
gaged to a Creature who ruled as mistress under 
the name of housekeeper, and who, as the un- 
married mother of her master’s acknowledged 
child insulted the collective womanhood of Bea- 
ton Brows and put its maidens to the blush. 

Meanwhile, Maurice Clinton and his house- 
keeper, Patty Carew—the Creature in question— 
lived with their boy tranquilly enough under the 
shadow of the ancestral oaks and elms; and 
neither was the position legalized nor the asso- 
ciation discontinued, nor yet was any sign of 
wavering nor of remorse given by those concern- 
ed. Patty Carew was just Mr. Clinton’s house- 
keeper as she had been from the beginning ; and 
if she drove about the country with her master 
like his wife, dressed gorgeously in velvet and 
furs, and had a child to whom she had to give her 
own name, what was that to others? Is not a 
man master of his own affairs? and is ro* his 
house his castle ? 

Patty, as mistress at the Hall, made a pretty 
good thing by her position, financially speaking. 
Maurice was as easy-going in expenditure as he 
was loose in morals ; and, provided he kept with- 
in his income and was saved all trouble, he did 
not fret about apportionment. He paid the bills 
when they were laid before him, and did not look 
too curiously to details. Nor did he ask how 
Patty was able to make so grand a show on her 
stipulated wages of eighty-four pounds a year— 
seven pounds a month, at the top of the page, 
with the rest of the domestics in due order, ac- 
cording to amount, below. Nor yet did he ask if 
the abnormally high salaries set against the 
names of these others—salaries higher than her 
own, some of them running into three figures— 
were duly paid over to them. Nor would he 
listen to the various complaints of insufficiency, 
in more departments than one, which some of 
the bolder spirits sought to make. It was Mrs. 
Carew’s business, he would say, not his. If 
they had any fault to find, let them go to her, 
which was not even appealing from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober, but rather from the lioness in 
the jungle to the lioness in the cave—with such 
consequences to follow as might be expected. 

For his own amusement Maurice devoted him- 
self to various forms of playing at art. Now he 
took up photography, and photographed Patty 
and the boy, the dogs, the horses, the Hall, the 
garden, the trees, and the ferneries, in every con- 
ceivable attitude and aspect. Then he set up a 
lathe, and turned legs for chairs and pedestals 
for tables till the house was filled with supernu- 
merary supports. Then he etched on glass and 
marble, and then went off to wood-carving and 
fretwork. He covered the walls with brackets, 
and stuck finials on every available point; put up 
engraved tablets, and let in pictured windows 
wherever he could; and finally, as his last re- 
source, took to modelling in clay, which was what 
the Scotch call a “ grand ploy,” and kept him oc- 
cupied to the end. As few people called on him 
to see for themselves what he had really done, 
his fame grew in obscurity, as fame always does, 
like mushrooms in the dark; and he was credited 
with mastership where he had barely attained 
facility. 

The cause of all this wasted drift-weed, where 
should have been good tillage and rich harvests, 
was the old, old story by which so many good 
lives have been wrecked. After Martha French 
had refused him, the wealthy proprietor, and 
married instead his cousin Humphrey, the penni- 
less lieutenant, with only his handsome face, 
exiguous pay, and magnificent voice as her settle- 
ments, nothing seemed of much worth to poor 
Maurice. He had made his one cast and had 
failed, and he had not heart enough left in him 
to try another. His fibre was too soft for either 
that tenacity of sorrow which turns a man into 
a pessimist, or for that resolution to overcome 
despair which makes him a hero. His grief 
soon burned itself away; but at the same time it 
burned away the small amount of energy he had 
started with from the beginning. Yet though 
the world had lost its attractions for him when 
Martha French said him nay, he made a luxu- 
rious kind of moral nest for himself, where his 
soul slumbered, and conscience, intellect, ambi- 
tion, and family pride went to sleep with the rest, 

He had fallen in with Patty Carew when on 
the fishing expedition he had made immediately 
after his disappointment. She was a handsome, 
clever, shrewd kind of girl, with larger ideas of 
maintenance than her father—close-tisted old 
Joe Carew, the village shoe-maker — either in- 
dorsed or gratified. When the fair-haired young 
gentleman with the fine name and full purse 
made love to her in the moonlight—in chief 
part because she had the same name, white skin, 
brown hair, and rich red coloring as Martha 
French—she was not scared as a more timid, 
nor revolted as a more virtuous, girl would have 
been. She took the proposal as a matter of 
business, and added up the sum with mathemat- 
ical precision. She thought it all out, squarely 
and coolly, and struck the balance—so much gain 
and so much loss—as if it had been the yield of 
a potato patch or the eggs of the poultry-yard. 
She hated her present life and its surroundings, 
and rebelled against the meagreness of material 
things. She frankly disliked that miserly old 
father of hers, who grudged her so much as a 
good dress for Sundays or a pudding on week- 
days, and who rated her in his vigorous vernac- 





ular if she took but an hour from her work for 
the play natural to her years. Neither had she 
any fancy for perpetuating her condition by 
marrying one of the louts of her native village. 
Hence she deliberately accepted the position 
offered to her, trusting to the influence sure to 
be got by a shrewd, strong-minded, good-tempered 
woman over a man of loose fibre and generous 
impulses not to make shipwreck in her enter- 
prise. 

Her trust was justified. Maurice Clinton was 
too indolent, too good-natured, and in some sense 
too indifferent, to break the association after it 
wasoncemade. He got used to Patty, would have 
been horribly bored had he had to replace her, 
was fond of the beautiful little boy he knew to 
be his own, and did not care the traditional two 
straws for the world’s opinion. He gave up hunt- 
ing as well as the kennels, and threw the M.F.H. 
to his neighbor the rich stockbroker, who had 
been made a baronet by the outgoing Ministry last 
year. Hence he suffered no mortification on the 
field’ He declined all public offices, so was not 
snubbed by his brother magistrates on the Bench 
nor by his co-guardians at the Board. He never 
went to the county balls, nor took part in any 
public receptions of Illustrious Visitors, nor came 
to the front anywhere. But he subscribed freely 
to all charities, parochial and provincial, and he 
did not strain the rector’s conscience by present- 
ing himself at functions and celebrations where 
Christian charity invited and ecclesiastical polity 
forbade him. In a word, he lived the life of a 
luxurious recluse ; grew bald, stout, silent, lethar- 
gic, drank quite as much wine as was good for 
him, ate a great deal more than replaced the 
normal waste of tissue, and frittered away his time 
in his various attempts at artistic expression, and 
in pottering about his garden and houses, where 
he grew roses and cultivated orchids. So things 
went on as they had begun, and matters were as 
far from marriage as they were from repudiation, 
when Paston had reached his twenty-first year, 
and his future career had yet to be decided on. 

But Maurice would have been better content 
had not his cousin Humphrey, with his wife and 
family, taken Mock-Beggar, about six miles from 
Clinton Hall, and the next best place in the 
neighborhood. By this time old French had died 
and left his daughter all his handsome fortune ; 
and Humphrey had retired from the army with 
the rank of colonel, debts heavy enough to 
swamp a three-decker, and that kind of fluent 
expenditure which would have emptied Pactolus 
itself. It gave poor Maurice a certain dull sense 
of pain when he first heard the news, and he 
rather wondered that Martha should have con- 
sented, if Humphrey had not had more delicacy. 
But beyond a still more restricted ordering of 
his days, a closer confinement to his own grounds, 
and a rarer exit into the country beyond the park, 
no change was made in his life ; and Patty Carew 
never knew the real cause of her master’s in- 
creased taciturnity and indolence. 

Nor did their son Paston tell either one or the 
other how he had met a young fellow of his own 
age one day on the road—a young fellow whom 
he knew to be French Clinton, Cousin Humphrey’s 
eldest son—and how he had flung at him a vile 
epithet as he passed, and jeered him for the fault 
which was not his, but theirs. He did not tell, 
but he never forgot. The word stuck and ran- 
kled like a poisoned arrow, and in reality both 
influenced his character and modified his career 
—as a word can do when it falls on the sensitive 
soil of the forming-time of youth. 

The boy had been well and carefully educated, 
but always at home. Partly out of kindness, to 
save him from the inevitable humiliations of his 
position, partly out of self-indulgence, because he 
liked to have him about the place, Maurice had 
refused to send the lad to school, as Patty, wiser 
and more mentally robust, had wished. But a 
childhood passed without companionship—a boy- 
hood destitute of comradeship, of emulation, of 
strife, of example—is not the best preparation 
for the active work of the world, nor is it the 
training which turns out the most capable men. 
Add to the moodiness and self-suppression insep- 
arable from sach a training the galling conscious- 
ness of his position when things became clear for 
what they were, and French Clinton’s insult had 
its full significance ; the warring in his heart be- 
tween love for his mother and respect for his fa- 
ther, shame for her in that she should submit 
te such a state of things, anger against him in 
that he did not end that state and marry her, 
as he should have done more than twenty years 
ago; add the bitterness natural to a youth who 
has been brought up as a gentleman without the 
status of one, whose father does not give him his 
name, who can not inherit the estate which has 
been his home, whose mother is one no honest 
woman will associate with, and whom the very 
servants secretly despise ; add the humiliation of 
knowing that he is unrecognized by the law, that 
he has neither name nor legal existence, that he 
may marry any one he will within the Table of 
Prohibited Degrees, so entirely is he ignored and 
beyond the pale; add up ail these facts and 
thoughts into one lump sum of mental influence, 
and we can well understand how Paston Carew 
should be the most miserable youth in the world, 
eating out his heart in vain regrets, and fighting 
blindly against the fate which had struck at him 
so cruelly. And being miserable, he was by logic- 
al consequence disagreeable in temper and a most 
unpleasant companion in the house. 

Evidently something must be done. Maurice 
Clinton, peace-loving and self-indulgent, was in- 
tolerant of unpleasant tempers. Patty had kept 
the box seat because she had driven with a loose 
rein, and tickled with a flower instead of flicking 
the whip. Never since the first moment of their 
association had she demanded, objected, reproach- 
ed. Never once had she sulked, nor wept, nor en- 
croached, nor resented. She had taken her own 
way largely ; but she had been careful not to cross 
his, nor to make her will too evident. She was 
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only a shoe-maker’s daughter, but her intellect 
was as sharp and bright as a polished steel blade, 
and by mere force of that intellect she had her- 
self in complete subjection. And here was her 
son spoiling his fortune and ruining his chances 
by a display of childish temper which would ad- 
vance his interests no more than to kick over the 
board gives the victory at chess ! 

In vain she remonstrated and reasoned with 
him, preaching ever on the one same text—to 
make the best of things as they were, seeing that 
they could not now be changed. In vain his fa- 
ther showed certain signs which should have 
warned him. Paston had his mother’s tenacity, 
but not her philosophy, which extracted the best 
possible result out of evil conditions. Moody, 
perplexed, ill at ease, and sore-hearted, the young 
fellow lost his only hold on his father when he 
ceased to amuse and began to annoy him; and 
kind-hearted and indolent though he was, Mau- 
rice was too self-indulgent to bear with contra- 
diction. He liked peace, his ease, and that those 
about him should be compliant rather than sub- 
missive. He did not want to be either the mas- 
ter or the subjugator. He wished every one to 
be happy, but to be happy according to his way. 
He disliked having to coerce a rebellious will or 
to chastise an offending spirit. He equally dis- 
liked responsibility and argument. Ho wanted 
his men and women to be as much like fat, sleek, 
cherished dogs as was possible; and when they 
refused to come to heel, he preferred to have them 
shot or sent away rather than to beat or even rate 
them. 

Hence, when this youngest member of his hu- 
man kennel left off the winsom. ways of boyhood 
and put on the aggressive airs of an uncomfort- 
able youth, his doom was sealed, and Maurice 
suddenly decided, once for all, that Clinton Hall 
should know the lad no more. 

“You must send your son away, Patty,” he 
said one day to his housekeeper, after Paston 
had been specially aggravating. “ He does not 
know his place here. He must learn it else- 
where.” 

“Yes,” said Patty, quietly; “it is time he left 
home.” 

This was all that was said. There were no 
tears and no remonstrances. Patty knew the ex- 
act measure of her tether, and did not strain it 
by so much as the pull of a humming-bird; did 
not notice the coldness embodied in the pronoun 
“your” son—not “mine,” nor “ours”; did not 
seek to justify the lad, whose discomfort had, 
however, somewhat of a solid groundwork laid 
down by themselves; did nothing whatever but 
acquiesce with quietness and seeming content— 
and then waited patiently for such arrangements 
as her master should think fit to make. She 
knew him, and could trust to his generosity, this 
costing him less trouble than would have done 
the calculations of meanness. 

She was so far justified. Maurice proposed to 
give his son a sufficient sum of money with which 
he was to go out into the world, to sink or swim 
as chance and his personal abilities might deter- 
mine. If he should sink, however, it would not 
be because the pecuniary life-belts with which he 
started were too small and weak for their office. 
It would be merely because he had not the requi- 
site ability. So the thing was arranged. With- 
out the smallest display of emotion from any one 
concerned, the young fellow packed his portman- 
teau, pocketed his check, paid his last visit to the 
stables, the garden, the kennels, and the fields, 
shook hands with his father, kissed the cheek of 
his mother, bade the servants farewell, and start- 
ed off in the dog-cart to the station—his back 
turned on Clinton Hall and, as he thought then 
on Beaton Brows forever. 

[TO BE CONTINUEZD.] 





THE AMATEUR DOCTRESS. 


BP NHE amateur doctress must be carefu' not to 

overstep certain well-defined limits in her 
work, or she may do more harm than good. Some 
women when they begin dabbling in medicines 
do not know where to stop. 

One important use of the amateur doctress is 
that from her larger experience she can see at 
once when an illness is serious, and insist that a 
doctor shall be immediately sent for. It is diffi- 
cult sometimes to convince people of the necessity. 

Some doctors carefully adapt their language to 
their hearers, and use simple words and go over 
the instructions more than once when they are 
speaking to very ignorant people; but others 
abuse the poor for their heartlessness and care- 
lessness, and say that they never carry out orders, 
when the truth of the matter is that the orders 
are couched in technical terms just as unintelli- 
gible to them as Chinese. For instance, a bottle 
of medicine was sent labelled, “‘ To be taken in a 
recumbent posture.” The wife went all round 
inquiring if any of the neighbors could lend her a 
recumbent posture for the man to take his med- 
icine in. Even if they understand the words, 
poor people often have no practical knowledge 
how to do the things they are told to do. In 
such cases the lady amateur is a most useful 
supplement to the medical man. I remember a 
woman saying that the doctor had told her to 
make beef tea; was she to put the beef in the 
tea-pot, and fill it up with boiling water? Many 
people refuse beef tea, saying it makes them 
flatulent. It is useful for a lady doctress to 
know that a bit of bruised ginger boiled with the 
beef will prevent this. 

How to make a linseed poultice is another 
thing that people require to be taught. The cold, 
clammy poultices that are often applied do more 
harm than good. To make a really satisfactory 
poultice, have a basin and dish quite hot, and 
the water boiling. If the poultice is for the 
chest, take a piece of clean rag large enough to 
cover the whole chest, and lay it on the hot dish. 
Pour into the basin as much boiling water as 





will mix the poultice. Scatter the linseed meal 
in lightly, and stir it with a knife until it is suffi- 
ciently consistent. If it is too dry, the poultice 
will not hold together; and if it is too sloppy, it 
feels very damp and uncomfortable. Spread the 
poultice on the rag evenly with the knife, and 
double over the rag a tiny bit at the edges. 
Carry the poultice to the patient on the hot dish. 
If it is too hot to apply, it is easy to let it cool 
for a minute. Bind the poultice firmly on with 
a handkerchief or a few folds of bandaging, and 
lay a piece of flannel over it, both in order to 
retain the heat and to prevent the clothes from 
being made damp. One woman, having made a 
linseed poultice, kept it for future use ever aft- 
er, and whenever a poultice was ordered, used to 
warm up the dry, mouldy old thing in the oven 
and put it on again. 

A bucket of fresh cold water kept under the 
bed of a bedridden person will usually prevent 
bed-sores. The slight evaporation keeps the bed 
cool and pleasant. If bed-sores have formed, an 
old silk handkerchief tacked inside the garment 
is comfortable. There are many harmless home- 
made remedies which a lady may dispense in the 
case of trifling ailments, like coughs and cvids, 
asthma and weakness and ordinary bilious at- 
tacks; and to these home medicines perhaps a 
few simple and well-known patent medicines may 
safely be added; but no one who has not had 
regular medical training ought ever to think of 
administering drugs which they may chance to 
have heard are good for this or that ailment. 

Such things as black-currant tea, raspberry 
vinegar with water, lemonade, and rhubarb sher- 
bet are most welcome to thirsty, feverish suffer- 
ers; and the loan for a short time of such appli- 
ances as a hot-water bag, an air cushion, or a bed- 
rest may sometimes afford great relief to invalids. 





THE VOICE OF YELVERTON 
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L. 
By EMILY READ. 


_ IT out wid ye, a-deefnin massa wid yo’ fool- 

ishness! [ll git de stick a’ter yo’ as sure 
as I’m born. Yes, massa, yo’ come to whar de 
road kinder forks; jis turn to de right, sah, an’ 
yo’ be on de public in no time.” 

“ You are sure I turn to the right ?” 

“No, massa; turn to de lef’, sah.” 

“ But you said to the right.” 

“ Dat’s becus dis old nigger be lef’-handed, an’ 
dat, wid de confusion de chillen make, jis make 
him a fool, sah. If massa turn to de lef’, he’ll 
be all right, an’ no mistake.” 

It was impossible to obtain any more definite 
directions ; so dropping a quarter into the old 
man’s hand, I gave my horse the reins. Taking 
the left-hand turn as directed, I soon began to 
suspect I was riding away from rather than to 
the public highway. Even a plantation road must 
have an end; and being in a land where hospital- 
ity is the twelfth commandment, I was sure of 
finding at the end a good supper and a night’s 
shelter. 

The low moon sifted an uncertain light through 
the leaves, causing my horse to step delicately, 
fearing hidden stumps. Bats circled around my 
head, their nice calculation of distance alone pre- 
venting a collision; whip-poor-wills cried impa- 
tiently from nethermost branches ; and owls fly- 
ing low, with sudden whir, screeched dismally. 
After I had made a mile or so of careful riding, 
the road emerged from the woods, though still 
skirting them on the right hand, while to the left 
was a long line of zigzag worm-fencing, inclosing 
great fields of rank tobacco. A trot being practi- 
cable, the tobacco fields were soon passed, though 
the fence still continued its sinuous way—a rough 
protection to what once must have been a mag- 
nificent lawn. Neglect had done much to destroy 
man’s work, but the lady moon threw such a soft 
glamour over everything that it was hard to de- 
tect the ruin. In the centre of the grounds stood 
a great house, whose fast-closed shutters on so 
sultry a night gave me but little hope of finding 
it occupied. The house proper was of sufficient. 
dimensions to quarter a regiment, while from ei- 
ther side spread out a great wing, each one a 
house in itself. Gardens sloped from the sides 
of the lawn, still full of sweets, and the piazza 
that ran across the front of the house was draped 
fantastically with odorous vines that made the 
night air heavy. 

Dismounting, I managed to convey my horse 
and self into this wilderness of sweets ; and leav- 
ing the former to crop his supper from the grass, 
I went round the house to reconnoitre. I found 
not a sign of occupation; only the obvious fact 
that for a long time the house had been shut. 
Even the household cat must have lived out most 
of his nine lives in solitude. I could only retrace 
my steps to where the road forked, and try the 
right-hand turn, if I would gain the highway and 
a night’s shelter. 

Finding my horse siiil grazing, I waited a few 
minutes for him, when he suddenly threw up his 
ears in a listening attitude, and then came to me, 
trembling with fright. Just then I became aware 
of an inarticulate sob, as it were, beating the air. 
I did not hear, but felt it. A moment afterward 
arose a low, distinct wail, followed by a cry of 
horror mingled with despair, which was simply 
frightful. It was no fancy on my part, for my 
horse was in @ panic of fear, and the whole ery 
was so distinct I felt convinced that it came from 
the left wing of the great house. I had no thought 
of the supernatural, but only that some one was 
in dire need. I fastened my horse to the branch 
of a tree, and at once went to the house. 

In both wings the windows were French, open- 
ing on the piazm. One shutter had broken away 
from its hinge, and was easily torn off. Throw- 
ing up the sash I entered a room, furnished, 
though the cloud of dust stirred \y the night 
breeze convinced me that it had long been closed. 








The faint glimmer of the moon was bewildering ; 
so I struck a match, and by its aid saw a table 
before me, on which was a high silver candlestick 
with the end of a wax candle in it, which I lighted. 

Before the flame flared into a steady glow | was 
conscious of a figure in an arm-chair pushed back 
into the shadow. Advancing to apologize for my 
forcible entrance, I saw a lady rise and advance 
toward me—a tiny old lady, the brightness of 
whose black eyes was enhanced by the extreme 
whiteness of her hair. She wore a black velvet 
dress, notwithstanding the oppressive heat, and a 
lace shawl, one end of which was thrown over her 
head, her left hand, blazing with jewels, holding 
the shawl in place. She came toward me with a 
smile of welcome, then swept back with a deep 
courtesy into the shadow. Just then the candle 
sank into the socket with a faint splutter, the 
moon was hidden behind a cloud, and I was in 
complete darkness, 

1 stood still for a moment, undecided whether 
to make my apology in the dark to the invisible 
old lady, or silently to leave, when suddenly a sob 
seemed to palpitate through the room, slowly 
rising into an articulate wail of crief, and end- 
ing in a ery of unutterable, ghastly horror. The 
room was full of the ery. Out-of-doors, it had 
raised in me a desire to be of help; shut in with 
it, my one wish was to get away. Yet I was not 
so unnerved that I did not stop to draw down the 
sash after I was well outside. 

I found my horse again trembling with fright, 
and, not many seconds afterward, together we 
made the prettiest leap over the high worm-fence 
that pale-faced Diana ever looked down on. 

Next morning, declining my host’s invitation 
to ride, I lit a cigar and went into the garden, 
where I knew my hostess was gathering rose 
leaves in a basket. Soon she left off robbing the 
bees, and sat down beside me. I knew she was 
curious about my adventure the night before, 
though she would ask no questions. “To whom 
does the immense house with great wings be- 
long—” 

“So you have seen Yelverton Hall 2” she inter- 
rupted; and I told her of my entrance into the 
house. 

She listened as if to an old story, toying with 
the pink leaves in the basket on her lap. 

“You might as well tell me the family history, 
as the lady herself gave me a smiling welcome,” 
I said. 

“If you had seen the house by daylight you 
would probably have noticed that it is built of 
cypress—a colonial house, really more substan- 
tial than if built of stone. The wings have been 
added for the convenience of the family, and it 
has long been a boast of the Yelvertons (who have 
always owned the plantation) that they could en- 
tertain a hundred guests without inconvenience. 
There is, unhappily, a taint in their blood, and nev- 
er a generation passes without something strange 
and terrible happening—a murder, insanity, or 
intemperance—so that the neighbors breathed 
more freely when a girl was heiress of the estate 
She married early and well; indeed, every one 
loved and respected Mr. Forsyth. His only want 
was money, and his wife had more than enough. 
Unfortunately, two years after his marriage Mr. 
Forsyth died, leaving a son. Madam Forsyth 
shut herself up in one wing of the house, only 
occasionally seeing a few of the most intimate 
friends of her family. She devoted herself to her 
son, whom she made as morbid and unhappy as 
herself. When Yelverton Forsyth came of age, 
he knew for the first time that he was dependent 
upon his mother. Whether they quarreiled, no 
one’ knew, but very soon Yelverton left the neigh- 
borhood. Madam said he had gone to New York. 
He did not return for a year, and then it was an- 
nounced he had brought home a bride. If so, 
Madam made no sign; the house was still closed ; 
and it was debated by the neighbors whether to 
call, and so offend Madam, or irritate Yelverton 
by slighting his wife, if there were really one. It 
fell to my lot to cut the difficult knot. 

“] was driving alone over the same plantation 
road you were lost on last night. Suddenly I 
saw a pair of horses coming rapidly toward me. 
There was no room for either to turn out, so I 
could only check my horse and ery out to attract 
the attention of my vis-d-vis. A moment after- 
ward Yelverton Forsyth was at my side, ready to 
help me alight. I found a lady standing near, to 
whom I was introduced as his wife. Then cail 
ing a servant cutting wood not far off, the two 
men together accomplished the difficult feat of 
getting the carriages past each other. When 
Yelverion came to announce the fact, he found 
his wife and I were comfortably seated on a log, 
merrily talking over our school life at Madame 
Meaux’s. 

“Next day I drove over to Yelverton Hall. 
Madam met me, and asked, abruptly, ‘ You are 
sure you know her?’ 

“*Perfectly sure. And Yelverton is in luck to 
secure so sweet a wife,’ I answered, warmly. 

“*Do sweet women sneak into families, not 
thinking it worth their while to ask the husband's 
mother to the wedding ?” 

““Amy never knew Yelverton had a mother,’ 
I began. 

“*Did she tell you that 2 asked Madam, her 
eyes blazing with anger. Then added, with a 
laugh, ‘A Cinderella with only her fine clothes.’ 

“ After my visit every one called. Madam be- 
came gracious, giving a ball, followed by dinners 
and all kinds of junketing. Amy, poor child, 
only seemed happy in a crowd, and she managed 
to keep guests constantly in the house. Madam 
abetted her, having a jealous desire to keep Yel- 
verton and her apart; and Yelverton, in love with 
Amy, was so madly jealous of nothing that he 
frightened her as much with his love as with his 
harshness. There was a ball at Christmas, and 
the room % occupied was next to Amy’s dressing- 
room, the door between usually being open. I 
had sent my mid to be of use to the guests, and 
was standing befure the glass struggling with the 








ribbons of my tucker, when I heard Madam’s 
voice in Amy’s room. A moment afterward came 
Amy’s reply in a frightened quaver. I felt sure 
Madam was badgering the poor child; and cross 
ing the room quickly, I tapped at the door, open 
ing it as I did so. 

“*Will you tie my tucker? I can not reach 
the ribbons,’ I said, stepping into the room bold 
ly, never expecting to see Yelverton. 

“ Amy’s frightened face changed at once into 
a smiling welcome. Madam also turned to me, 
smiling. ‘ You are just in time for a confessior 
Only think of my being such a fool as to think 
that girl there married Yelverton in such hot 
laste because she was in love with him! Now 
it seems there was another lover, and marrying 
Yelverton was a mistake on her part.’ 

“*T did not say so. Only that if I am miser 
ably unhappy, I deserve to be so, since I was false 
to one who really loved me,’ said Amy, desper- 
ately. 

“There came a frightful silence, only broken 
by a wicked laugh from Madam. Yelverton’s 
face I shall never forget, though I could not un- 
derstand what it depicted. He did not speak, but 
left the room, Madam following him. Amy had 
gone through so many scenes that she was only 
a little frightened, though as she bathed her eyes 
and re-arranged her dress she did regret she had 
mentioned a past lover. 

“* What was the use, since that was all over?’ 
she said. 

“We heard the carriage wheels on the gras 
el sweep, telling of the arrival of guests. The 
whole house was full of bustle and noise. Mad 
am looked into the door to say she was going 
down to her own especial room in the left wing 
to receive. She looked relieved to see Amy ready 
to follow, for she was the last person to permit 
the scandal of a family quarrel; she even made 
a pleasant remark upon Amy 3 appearance. 

“We were not long in following Madam. As 
we reached the lower hall, I heard, or rather felt, 
a great sob. I thought it came from Amy, and 
was fearful she would break into hysterics; but 
the pressure of her hand on my shoulder made 
me certain she too had heard it. The next _mo- 
ment came a heart-broken wail, ending in the ery 
you describe as horrible. Something had hap- 
pened—something in Madam’s special room. 

“T was the first to enter. 

“Yelverton was kneeling before Madam’s 
easy-chair, one arm thrown forward as if em 
bracing it, his head resting on the chair’s arm , 
his other arm had fallen his side, his fingers 
clutching a pistol still in their grasp. Madam 
was bending over him, stanching with her lace 
handkerchief a slow flow of blood that came from 
a small hole in his temple. 

“The cry had brought most of the guests, who 
stood huddled in the doorway. Madam divined 
their presence. She turned with a smile of wel 
come, and catching her lace shawl to keep it in 
place with her left hand, with her right she held 
her dress as she made a low, sweeping courtesy 
A moment afterward she gave a low sob, which 
broke into a wail, and then into a ery so terrible 
no one who heard it ever forgot it. The horrot 
turned into grief when it was discovered that 
Yelverton Forsyth had committed suicide, that 
Madam was insane, and the young wife in help 
less misery, no one but myself ever understand- 
ing that there was some self-reproach in her 
grief. 

“Tt was months before Madam recovered her 
mind. When she did, she closed Yelverton Hall 
and went to England, where she had kinsfolk 
Amy went to New York, and after some years 
married the man she had jilted for Yelverton.” 

“Madam Forsyth died last night—” 

“You believe in ghosts ?” 

“Not in death’s-heads and winding-sheets. I 
am inclined to think there are some laws of na- 
ture ‘more honored in the breach than the ob 
servance’ ; some psychological facts well attested, 
but not explained as yet. I acknowledge I can 
not argue my case in court; but some level 
heads— Walter Scott’s for one—had faith in such 
appearances.” 

“And your theory in this case—” 

“Ts that Madam Forsyth, dying amid stran- 
gers, lived over much of her life, and in het 
death-agony her son’s suicide was the prominent 
picture. Hence my seeing her.” 

‘“* How can you prove it ?” 

“T bet—” 

“A fool’s argument,”’ she interrupted. 

“T bet in some way we will hear that Madam 
Forsyth died on June 20, I to pay in gloves, and 
you in cigars—mild, if you please.” 

My hostess shrugged her shoulders in contempt, 
and talked of something else. 

Some months later my ebony office-boy brought 
me the mail. I was too busy to attend just then 
to the ordinary postmark, but a foreign letter 
and a package arrested my attention. I opened 
the package first, and found a miniature of an 
old lady with bright black eyes and extremely 
white hair. in black velvet; 
and instead of a cap, wore one end of her lace 
shawl over her head, holding it in place with her 
left hand, covered with rings. The face was fa 
miliar and puzzled me. I had seen it somewhere, 
but could not place it; the letter would explain, 
perhaps. It was from a well-known law firm in 
London, asking me professionally to attend to 
the interest of a Mrs. Yelverton Forsyth, lately 
married again in New York, to whom the planta 
tion Yelverton Hall had been bequeathed by her 
former husband’s mother, as “ 
all the evil she had done her.” 

With the letter was an inclosure from the doe 
tor who had attended Madam Forsyth’s death 
bed. He evidently was a psychologist, and curi- 
ous about Madam’s history. 





She was dressed 


a poor return for 


He described her as 
a very liale old lady, with a pronounced contempt 
for the medical profession. Very suddenly she 
took it into her head to make her will, and, strange 
to say, almost immediately afterward both body 
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and mind seemed to fail. From being very active she became tor- 
pid, living only in the past. On the night of June the 20th she 
fell into a stupor, from which twice she was aroused, each time 
sitting up in bed and giving a sad sort of sigh, which broke into 
a wail of grief, and ended in a cry of horror. At midnight she 
gave the last ery, and fell back on her pillows—dead. 

I drew a sheet of paper to me, and wrote: “I inclose a minia- 
ture of Madam Forsyth as I saw her on the night of her death, 
also a letter from her physician. 


To say the least, the coincidence 
is peculiar, 


Please remember the cigars ‘are to be mild.” 
5 





PRINCESS TAKEITO. 

HE Japanese beauty depicted in this curious picture bears little 

; resemblance to the now famous Katisha. Nevertheless, she 
might almost be styled the daughter-in-law-elect of the Mikado, 
being the wife of the next heir to the throne, who will succeed 
him in case he dies without a son. Princess Takeito is the dangh- 
ter of Prince Kanga, whose family is one of the most powerful in 
Japan, and which has several times intermarried with the reigning 
dynasty. Her husband is the younger brother of Prince Arrisou- 
gawa, Grand Marshal, ex-Regent of the empire, and uncle of the 
Mikado. The Princess is about twenty-two, and is a highly ac- 
complished and cultivated woman, who speaks English perfectly, 
is fond of art and literature, and writes graceful and well-turned 
verse. A French nobleman, Count Ulric de Viel-Castel, while in 
Japan, was fortunate enough to become intimately acquainted with 
the principal personages at the Mikado’s court, and to obtain per- 


PRINCESS TAKEITO-ARISSOUGAWA-NO-MYA, WIFE 
From tHe Picture py Usric pe VikL-CasTeL IN THE Paris SaLon 


| life. 
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OF THE FIRST PRINCE OF THE 


mission to paint the portrait of the young Japanese Princess from 
The picture reached the Salon too late to figure in the cat- 
alogue, and just as the exhibition was about to open. According 
to the regulations it could not be admitted, but the management 
interfered, unwilling to exclude so curious a work, and by special 
permission the picture was hung, and attracted much attention 
from its exotic air. The pose suggests a richly dressed idol, but 
the face is beautiful even to European taste. The profile is some- 
what angular, but the front view, showing a finely proportioned 
face, well-shaped mouth, and soft almond eyes fringed with long 
dark lashes, and surmounted by finely arched brows, all crowned 
with a wealth of glossy raven hair, is full of interest. 





SILHOUETTE PARTIES. 
AST October, when the great tide of travel, flowing as it did 

4 far up the mountain-sides, had ebbed back into the. cities, 
a merry party of us, waiting to see the first touch of color coming 
into the maples and chestnuts, arranged that the stragglers from 
each farm-house and hostelry should meet at one house or the 
other for an evening’s entertainment at least once a week. Three 
of these most delightful affairs may afford suggestions for winter 
parties in country houses, 

We lighted huge fires of ¢rackling beech and hickory—back-logs 
worthy of the days of our great-grandmothers were laid in the wide 
open fire-places—twined the flaming red and deep gold of the hardy 
blossoms, that peeped out here and there from among the rocks, 
over doors and windows, until the glory and warmth were a delight 
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AT THE MIKADO’S COURT. 


to behold, our wide-opened, unshaded windows sending far and near 
the welcome to our first “ At Home—a Silhouette Party.” 

The number of thumb-tacks which the artist of the house had 
found among her crayons and pastel not being sufficient, we sent to 
an artists’ supply shop for them, and also for light brown sheets of 
stiff paper on which the picture is to be taken. In village hard- 
ware stores the same can be obtained in large sheets for a few 
cents each: cut in half, two silhouettes can be made from every 
sheet. Thumb-tacks are such slippery little tools to work with, 
and when once on their journey so difficult to find, that. it is wise to 
have plenty to begin with. The work is so especially fascinating 
that everybody wants to be the artist at first, and none the model ; 
but it requires a steady hand, and a rapid one as well, which will 
soon thin the ranks of sketchers. One will find that a half-hour’s 
practice in posing and arrangement of lights the evening before 
will be advisable; as these are the two main features to be thought 
of, a little knowledge and insight will bring some order and system 
into the evening’s work. 

The best wall support we ever found was an outer door in an 
old house of Revolutionary days; the boards were veritable oaken 
planks running up and down, dovetailed together so as to present 
a smooth unpenelled surface that was a delight to look upon. But 
one does not always have such doors as this at command, and in 
lieu thereof a plain wall surface that will bear without defacement 
the sharply pointed tacks will answer very nicely; or a large lap- 
board can be adjusted on an easel having movable pegs, which 
will raise and lower the paper to suit the height of the sitter. 

Straighten out the paper against the wall or door, whichever it 
may be, and push a thumb-tack into each corner to keep it in 
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place. Should it come to you badly creased, a warm iron will re- | 
move all that; but if anywhere broken, it must be discarded, as 
the silhouettes, when done, must be smooth and fair to look upon, | 

Attempt only profiles at first; later on, practice brings confi- 
dence, and three-quarter views follow easily when one’s pencil and 
hand grow bolder. It is well to note any little peculiarity in the 
sitter, and arrange the head accordingly, watching 
the expression comes out in the shadow, for by these trifles the 
likeness is best caught; even the droop of the head or a slight 
turn to either side will alter the whole character of the picture. 
For a full half-hour one evening we worked on a dear little girl, 
the pet of the house, when an upward movement of her own gave 
us just what we wanted. One young lady we despaired of, but at 
last the back of her head was the best of all in our gallery. The 
laughing countenance of another was more easily caught than we 
anticipated. , 

In the matter of lights for the shadows, a student-lamp is very 
satisfactory; so are also the bracket ones used in country halls, 
Avoid cross lights, concentrating all you may have. See also that 
the shadow falls directly in the centre of the paper, leaving as 
much margin at top as at the sides, and do not continue the figure 
much below the shoulde Having an aid to steady the head by 
placing one hand on top so that it may interfere as little as possible 
with the outline, the sketcher, with a sharply pointed pencil of 
medium softness, begins to work at the back of the head, across 
the top and down over the features, drawing in, after the hand 
is removed, the slight break that occurs. r leave the 


arefully how 


face 


MADONNA 


outlines until the last; they are the most trying, it is true, but be 
done with them before any weariness on the part of the poser 
makes the head unsteady. A sharp pair of scissors must make 
clean strokes in cutting out, especially around nose, mouth, and 
chin. Black shawls and gray wraps made most admirable 
grounds for the work, which hung in parlor, hall, and my lady’s 
chamber. Even old Dan, the colored factotum of the house, was 
discovered gazing in admiration at his double fastened tightly on 
the cellar wall. 

Sheets, single and double, pillow and bolster slips, always avail- 
able, were the basis of our second evening—“ The Phantom Party.” 
How a paucity of material often sharpens one’s wits until the 


ick- 
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one single possible way has multiplied even more than Hale’s “ ten 
times one are ten’! One clever disguise was that of a monk, 
while a sister spirit came in the stiffly starched garb of a Sister of 
Mercy. If you are fat as well as fair, take two small sheets for 
draping, pinning first into place, and then buckling securely to 
prevent accident. 

One pretty arrangement is to have a plain white skirt as a foun- 
dation, then putting the centre of the long side of the sheet ex- 
actly on the shoulder, carry it down back and front tightly to the 
Ww ; this leaves a V-shaped opening that can be filled in when 
the head is draped. Form the back into a pouf either wing- 
shaped or any way in which it falls easily, and the front shape 
into large hanging sleeves. 

A novel arrangement was that of folding over one corner the 
opposite ones in each of two single sheets to form a point coming 
down from the neck on the shoulders, gathering both back and 
front into slight fullness at neck and waist. ing two 
of the narrow sheets, run some deep tucks to form a yoke, and 
arrange the rest of the material into a sort of modified Mother 
Hubbard. Sewing two together across the hem or narrow sides, 
there is now one long strip of material that, pinned on the double 
about eighteen or twenty inches in from the seam, gives an effect 
precisely like the Arab cloaks worn many years ago. This piece, 
or rather loose end, falls down the back in irregular folds. 

A little mask of white muslin is better put on before the 
bolster or pillow slip is arranged on the head, for the folds and 
pleats will conceal the edges. An easy we to put the slip over 
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far enough to bind its hem around the forehead ; then, pinning 
tightly at the back, arrange in any becoming style. One can have 
a Tam o’ Shanter; a smoking cap; stiffened with paper, there may 
be a very respectable high hat; the turban of an old family por 
trait ; fiuted shams make tue most coquettish of bonnes; and nothing 
could have been ntier than a fine linen slip, its edge exquisitely 
hem-stitched, the rest falling in most artistie folds. 

It really was not intentional, but the last evening, which we curt 
ly dubbed “ vspapers,” seemed to be the motif which brought 
out all the dormant talent of every one of us. One strikingly pret- 
ty costume was first shaped from unprinted papers. The full baby 

st, so becoming to the fair young wearer, was sewn into a nar- 
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row muslin band for greater strength ; » pleated under and high 
draped over skirt were of the same snowy paper ; 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Iurrations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be 
sure that the word ‘* Horsrorp’s” is on the wrapper. 
None are genuine without it.—{Adv.) 





Dr. Preror's “‘ Favorite Prescription ” is everywhere 
acknowledged to be the standard remedy for female 
7 oe and weaknesses. It is sold by druggists. — 
{Adv.] 





DESPISE NOT THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 

Lirrie things may help a man to rise—a bent pin in 
wm easy-chair, for instance. Dr. Pierce’s “ Pleasant 

Purgative Pellets” are small things, pleasant to take, 
and the y cure sick-headaches, relieve torpid livers, and 
do wonders. Being purely ve; eetable, they cannot harm 
any one. All druggists.—({Adv.) 





In one night, Chilblains, C happed Hands, and light 
Cutaneous Affections are cured by Créme Simon. Rec- 
ommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by every 
lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and perfumes 
the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. J. Suwon, 
86 Rue de Prove nee, Paris. Depot at Parx & Tu. 
rorp's, New York.—{Adv.] 





Svort’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Nes 
yhosphites is very palatable and increases flesh, 
F H. Ciement, Brighton, IIl., says: “ Scott’s Emul- 
sion is very palatable, easily assimilated, and gives 
strength and flesh tu the patient.”—[ Ado.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD BAKER R's 1878. 


Breaks fast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess oi 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


The latest novelty in decoration, is described and illus- 
trated in SUPPLEMENT No. 4 to 


Bentley’s Catalogue of Novelties in 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


(issued Nov. Ist), which also contains fall instructions in 


DRAWN -WORK, 


with fall-size engravings of ali the best stitches, made 
expressly for this book, and found nowhere elee. 
There are also over 400 other illustrations of 














Wall Pockets, Shaving Cases, Match Boxes, 
Key Racks, Panels, Novelties for the 
Holidays, Stamping Patterns, 
etec., etc. 


Thirty-two large pages. Mailed for 25 cents; or for 40 
cents we send our full Catalogue and the Supplement, 
containing 22 large pages,andover 3000 illustrations. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


"hs MILK FOOD 


SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWI8S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the Artistic 
decorating and furnishing of houses. For circular, 
with terms, references, &c., address 
se HOME, ” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 

SERKY s TEA.—Guaranteed the gep- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for ite wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beanutifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes’ all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervons complaints; also in suppressed troubles peca- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA © OMPANY, 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.n By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


CURE ‘ti: DEAF 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 


and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, bat invisible te others and comiortable 





























to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, free, Address, F. 


HISOOX, 858 Broadway. N.Y. Men ation this paper 


queen: 


THIS INK IS MAPUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


FURS. FURS. 
C. 0. GUNTHERS SOND 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820), 


184 FIFTH AVE., New York. 


Seal-skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
Wraps. 

Astrachan Jackets, Pelerines, Fichus, Muffs, and 
Trimmings. 

Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables. 

Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes. 

Gents’ Cloth Coats, Lined and Trimmed Fur. 

Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &c. 























AT PRICES THAT WILL AMPLY REPAY A VISIT 
TO OUR WAREROOMS, 


Fashion Plate, Descriptive Catalogue, and Price-list 
sent on application. 

Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the honse, or satis- 
factory references are furnished, goods will be sent on 
approval. 


BABY'S.. BIRTHDAY, 


paki will Rae us tne 





yo gt= 

aes of twoor more. other babies, i 
parents 180 
mond Dye Sample. Card 


a 

to the mother and 

ae valuable tatormatice. Wells, 
hardson & Co., B ington, Vt. 


KNAPP’S PAT, ADJUSTABLE 
Dress and Skirt Figures, 


PAPIER MACHE & WIRE BUSTS. 
Full-Sized Figure, . - 96-50 each. 


Skirt 
GC. O., 
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UNION F ORM 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 

1 meee EWER, & CO., 129 5th Avenue, N. Y. 

HANDSOMELY BOUND BOOKS FOR MvusIcat PRESENTS. 
Christmas Music, Carols, Anthems, Hymns, etc., from 
5 cents upwards, Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes, by 
Elliot; in boards, $1.50; in gilt cloth, $2.50. Chriat- 
mas Carols, bound in cloth, $2. Albums of Song. 
Piano-forte Music and Organ Music handsomely 
bound, from $1.00 upwards. Write for Price-lists. 


THE “IPSWICH JERSEY.” 


SILK FINISH. 











: The price 
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places this 
30 to 42, 


garment 

within 
reach of 

This BLACK 

is positively 

fast and will 


all. 
Cloth Strong 
NOT crock. 


and_ Elastic, 
and so closely 
knit that 
white will not 
show through. 
The finish 
of a SILK 











gives it the appearance 
JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process con- 
trolled by the IPSWICH MILLS. 
New Styles, and a Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Above ticket on every Jersey. For sale 
by Dry-Goods dealers generally. 


THE IMPERIAL HAIR REGENER- 
ATOR is the only harmless preparation 
known for gray hair; neither lead nor silver 
enters its composition ; it produces every 
shade, is immediate and lasting, odorless 
and stainless. Price, $1 and $2. Ask your 
hair dealer for it, or send for descriptive cir- 
cular and sample of your hair when order- 
ing. Imperial Hair Regenerator Company, 

54 West 23d Street. 


METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, . art a delightful and last- 
ing odor to statione ioves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample pac 4. mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


DR. BARNET’S a 
FERRO-PHOSPHATED WINE OF PEPTONA. 


Invaluable in Dyspepsia, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Con- 
sumption, Nervous Diseases, Slow Growth, Bronchitis, 
Hemorrhages, General Debility. Unsurpassed as a 
tonic and food before and during nursing; also, in 
convalescence from protracted illness, giving strength 
in a short time. For sale by KANE & BEHRENS, 
83 Pear! Street, N. Y., and all druggists. 
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PEARS’ SOAP removes the irritability, redness, and blotchy 


appearance of the skin from which many children suffer. 


It is unrivalled 


as a pure, delightful TOILET SOAP, and is for sale throughout the 














civilized world. 
LADIES’ 


Wo00's BLAGKING 


Bowoter 3 Jot Bi ak. Brilliant 
Dressing, / 
and making it: soft. wg thus ye ng 
the shoe easy to the foot. Makes a jet 
black brilliant finish. Has taken the 
“Have Your Ssoxm DEALER KEEP IT. 
WaRRANTED UNEQUALLED, 
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COLD MEDAL 


gver all ition, Raw Ot at the World’s 
Bap sam EW ees, at which 


tuperion ‘alities, ohtch the 
eo Fob v7) Hon gua uickly recognized, 


8 CONTAIN DOUBLE QUANTITY. 





feos 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 








C. G. SHAYNE’S 


NEW FASHIONS IN 


Seal-skin Garments. 





a 


No. 1. ° 
Seal-skin Sacque. 
Perfect Fitting. 





No. 2. 
Seal-skin Newmarket. 
Perfect Fitting. 

52 to 56 inches long, 
Plain or Trimmed. 





No. 4. 
Seal-skin Matinee. 
The most Popular Short 
Wrap, Trimmed with 
Sable or Black Lynx. 


No. 3. 
Seal-skin Paletot. 
52 to 56 inches long 
A Graceful and Easy- 
Fitting Garment, 
Greatly Admired. 


da 


No. 5. 
Seal-skin Speranza. 
A very Stylish Gar- 
ment for Stout Ladies. 
Trimmed with Fur 
Balls 


No. 6. 
Seal Ulster. 
Otter Trimmed. 
52 to 57 inches long 





No. 8. 
Seal-skin Alexandria. 
Sable-Tail Trimmed. 
The most Elegant Fur 
Garment Manufactured. 

These styles are the newest and most popular for the 
season. They are made of best quality London-dressed 
Alaska Seals, elegantly finished and retailed at manu- 
facturers’ lowest cash prices. Orders by mail promptly 
filled. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, Fur Manufacturer, 
103 Prince Street, New York. 
Chicago Agency, 141 State Street. 


Seal Visite, 
Very Popular with 
Young Ladies. 
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USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


At VERY LOW PRICES, comprising 


Made-up Lace Goods, Laces, Hand- 
cerchiefs, Hosiery, Gloves, Men’s Fur- 
nishing Goods, Umbrellas, and Canes; 
Paris, Vienna, and Berlin Fancy Goods, 
Toilet Articles, Stationery, &c. 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 


500 Dozen A\ll-silk Fancy Handkerchiefs, assorted 
colors and patterns, at 25e. each; worth 38c. 

600 Dozen C hina Hemstitched, in white and colors, 
at 39c., 50c., Sc., 85c., and. £1.00, 

150 Dozen 24. ‘inch Hemstitched China Silk, col- 
ored borders, special value, at 98c. 

Fancy Brocaded Silk Handkerchiefs, in plain and 
fancy colors, 35c., 45c., 59c., T5c. , 85c., 9Se., and $1.25. 

Gents’ Silk Mufflers, black, white, and colored, 
in plain, fancy, brocaded, checks and stripes, $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50, $2.98, $3.50. . 


Le Boutillier | aa i 
Brothers, | xiv xox 


NEW YORK. 


VELVETS. 
James McCreery & Co. 


Will offer, during this week, 100 
pieces of the most desirable shades 
of Colored Dress Velvets, 22 1-2 
inches wide, at 

$2.00. 

They are certainly worth 

$3.00. 

Also, a gietee IMPORTATION 
of BLACK and SEAL BROWN 
Fancy Cloaking Plushes at 

HALF PRICE. 


Orders by mail or express will 
receive careful attention. 


Broadway, cor. 11th St., W. Y. 


HOW 70 BE BEAUTIFUL 


THIS SECRET HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
SOLVE 


iD 





by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- files but purifies the 
complexion ; also, produces a brilliant 
transparency. It is endorsed by the 
leading belles of Europe & America, 
and is recommend- ed by leading physi- 
cians. Satisfaction guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Price #1.50 per box. 
Trade- Mark. 


J : . ss 
Veloutine rstattisied soo. Face Powder. 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LiP ROUGE, $1 per r bottle. 

THE BEAUTIFUL MASK, Patented. 

Kenowned throughout the world ; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Mammarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

j,usma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adoniue, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desir- 
able color, without injary, $1.50 per box. 

: Aiburnine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 
pat tle. 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
asso: tinent of beautifying specialties. 

Mammarial Balm not only develops the bust but 








improves the form wherever applied, and also pos- | 


itively eradicates wrinkles; price, $1 per bottle. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the Art 
Inte serdiamaes n illustrated art fortnightly, 20 to 30 p.p. 
with full size working outline designs in every number, and 
THIRTEEN large COLORED PLATES a year. Beginning Nov. 
Sth, _— will include Three beautiful Colored Studies, 
viz.: utumn Landscape, by Bruce Crane (size 13x11 
in.), an vexquisite Fan Design ot Wild Roses (size 23 1-2x 
11 1-2in.), Buds, Leaves and Stems, for silk painting ; also 


can be adapted for DrEss Front or WALL BANNER, and a 
lovely su; ion for Valentine or pane e Screen of sleep- 


ing Cupids. In addition there will be six large supple- 
ments of Gecigns in black and white (fall —= for painting 
and embroidery, besides over 100 


$s and text, 

ty vin, erent een ART 18 Tonto ose FU RNISH: 

NG, PAINTL BROIDERY and all other_kinds of 

ART WORK, besides practical hints in the ANSWEES TO 

UESTIO One cer r, $3.00; six months, 65. Sam- 

ple oe ¥Y, with age Colored Stu 4 (Marine 
view, 1 x18), and —# ogue sent for Twenty Cents. 


TLOCK, 37 & 59 West 22d St., N. Y. 


Mention this paper. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N. Y. 


ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.500a year. G. BR. HALM, Art Manager, 

cree East 17th Street, New York. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
ate P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 
SHOPPIN . capers —_ 


taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, refere noes, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. City. 


N ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 
By a lady of taste. Ten years’ experience. Trousseaux 
a specialty. For particulars and reference address 
MRS. M. LLOYD, P. U. Box 719, N. Y. City. 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
W. & J. SLOANE 


Have just opened a superb collection of 


TIGER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR, 


and other 


FUR RUGS. 


Also, a splendid assortment of 


Oriental Rugs, 


Including many fine examples of 


EASTERN 
BROADWAY, 


Eighteenth and } 
Streets, 


NEW, ho... 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 











STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Over 3000 choice designs. No two alike. Send 25c. 
for it and the Winter Supplement to Home Beautiful, 
containing all the latest novelties for Christmas in 
Art Needlework. 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 
BURNING 


TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the 
Coutiovura Remepirs. 

Curtoura Rersotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the carse, 

Curtioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curtoura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. ioe Curioura, 50 cents; Rr- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25 centa. Prepared by the Porter 
Deve anp Cnemioatr Co., Boston, Mass. 

2 Send for “ How ro Curr Skin Disrases.” 


IR, Rurvmatto, Nenralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 


and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the 
Cc uT1ouRa A Anti-Pain | Plaster. » We 
Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., } N.Y. 
Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries and 
Tapestries. 
Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday Sonvenirs. 
Stamping, Designing, and Materials for a!l kinds of 
Fancy Needlework. Lessons given in every branch 
of embroidery. 
Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 








w: “HE | Best Practical Art Magazine? i is 

THE ART AMATEUR, Monthly. 32 to 50 

large pages. A profusion of Working Designs, Instruc- 

tions, Criticisms, and Illustrations. Specialties: Hown 

DrooraTiOon AND Furnisuine (Hapert Advice Free), 

Painting, Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Ergraving, 

Etching. Brass Hammering, and Ecclesiastical and other 

Art Needlework. Superb Colored Plates, $4.00 
a year. Specimen, 25 cents. Mention Harper's. 

MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 

free, a costly box of goods which will 

nab all, of either sex, to more money 

away than anything else in this 

world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 

‘Terms mailed tree TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


> Send six cents for postage, and receive 


ART. 


Jineteenth 





Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y,, 


WILL SELL 


500 PIECES MORE 
OF THE CELEBRATED 


ELBERON VELVETEEN 
79c. and $1.13. 


These are the regular $1.00 and $1.50 quali- 
ties. In all shades and black. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
THIS IS AN EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY. 


Nona 
 osatille Ks Ko 


AN ELEGANT 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


We have just opened some very choice 
novelties in India Square Shawls for the 
Holidays, at very moderate prices. Also, 
an extensive line in Fancy Woollen Shawls, 
Travelling Rugs, &c. 








Droadovay A) 19th st. 





Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 





Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


N.Y. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


SPICES, 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 


J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
bya discriminating public. 


THREE ART MAGAZINES @ $5.00. 


AGE ee monthly, with Forbes Photogravure supplements. 
ey oHAN $3, fortnightly, 13 ¢ aolored plates a year. 
i & Db TOA $2.50, mainly, over 40 de..igns an issue. 
e offer these three papers for co xtraordinarily low price 
of $5.00. age Ys *SAMP tec OPIES of the three for soc. ; 
or any one, zoc. Full particulars in bey nee efor ac. In this 
club of art journa! s Caiaciteers get. by actual count, over 
drawings, work»ng patterns. ‘desea for painting, em 
broidery, &c., art motives, colored studies and Forbes photo- 
gravures; over {200 reading columns. answers to questions, 
practical suggestions, criticism, technical information and 
news.« (Mention this advertisem: Turnure & Gilliss 


ent.) 
Brothers, Pub’s: ART AGE, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
Ss. T. TAYLOR'S 


Ilustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRICELESS YET FREE!!! 


Is the new Illustrated Catalogue of R. H. Bragpon, 1155 
Broadway, N. ¥. 
instruction, also full descriptive price-list, not of any 
3000 stale, stiff,shop patterns,but some hundre:s of orig- 





Broadway < and Twentieth St.. 

















Contains valuable information and | 


| 


inal designs, perforated, for decorative painting, by an | 


experienced artist, the inventor of the superb “ Lustra ” 
painting, and sole manufacturer of only genuine 
*Lustra” colors, Sent Free on receipt of address. 
ng AY es, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
om Club & Parlor. Restout. Cata- 
logue free. T.S. DENISON, Chicago, LU 
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Burts 
SHOHS 


For LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN, 


FiT PERFECTLY. 















EASY ON THE FEET 


SUPERIOR IN ST 
COST NO MORE 
THAN ANY OTHER 


FINE SHOES 


Common-Sense Shoe. 


GENUINE 
HAVE THE FULL NAME OF 
EDWIN C. BURT sramrep on LINING anv 
SOLE or acu suor, anv azz WARRANTED. 


NEW YORK 





Lining Stamp. 


For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in. nearly 

every city throughout the United States and Canada 
ATLSO BY 

WILLIAM TARN & CU., Lonnon, Exeianp. 

CHAS. JENNER & CO, Evinsurcu, Soortanp. 

COPLAND & LYE, Graseow, 

JOHN ARNOTT & CO., Be rast, Ilextanp. 

ARNOTT & CO., Dusit, “ 

WEEKS & CO., Suaneuat, Cutna. 





If yon cannot get our make of shoes from your 
dealer,send address for directions how to procure them, 





MANUFAOTURED BY 


EDWIN C. BURT & C0. 


NEW YORK. 


In all widths of Lasts, any style of Toe and Heel. 


Ask your Shoe-dealer for Burt’s Kid Dress- 
ing; it is the best Dressing in the market tur Ladies’, 


Misses’, and Children’s Shoes. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 
Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 


30 East 14th Street, New York. 


LATE WITH 


A. T.STEWART & CO. 
FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 


We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 


JENNIE JUNE’S NEW BOOKS! 
KNITTING AND CROCHET; Béied by JENNIE 


JUNE. In arranging 
this new work, the editor has taken special pains to 
systematize and classify the different departments. 
There are a large variety of patterns, fully illustrated 
and described, which have been tested by an expert 
before insertion in this collection. This book is printed 
on fine paper, bound in a handsome cover, h 
size of The Century Magazine, and is finely illus- 
trated. Stitches in Knitting, Macramé, and Crochet 
Work described and made plain for beginners. De- 
signs and Directions are given to Knit and Crochet 
Afghans, Undervests, Shirts, Petticoats, Jackets, Shawls, 
Insertion, Trimming, Edging, Comforters, Lace, Braces, 
Socks, Boots, Slippers, Gaiters, Knee Caps, Stockings, 
Mittens, Clouds, Purses, Counterpanes, Rugs, Quilts, 
Hoods. Caps, Shawls, Dresses, Bed Quilts, ete. 
Price 50 Cents, postpaid. 5 for $2.00. 
NEEDLE WOR »A MANUAL of Stitches and 
* Studies in Embroidery and Drawn 

Work. Edited by JENNIE JUNE. This book is 
printed on fine paper, bound in a handsome cover, 
has 128 pages size of The Century Magazine, and is 
finely Illustreted. The Stitches in Needle-work 
are illustrated, described, and made plain for begin- 
ners. Designs in Needle-work are given for the Cham- 
ber, Robe, Dining-Room, Parlor, and Library, and for 
Linen and Cotton Fabrics. It gives Embroidery De- 
signs for Mantel Scarfs, Bed Spreads, Child's Quilt, 
Pillow Cover, Bureau Scarfs, Table Covers, Chair Baeka, 
Morning Sacques, Walking, Afternoon, and Evening 
Dresses, Mufflers, Fichus, Sashes, Slippers, Aprons, 
Work Bags, Sachets, Dinner Cli tha, Napkins, Dorlies, 

‘able Mats, Tray Covers, Tea Cloths, ¢ Sap pe Panels, 
Banner Screens, Sofa Rugs, Book Covers, etc., ete. 
Price, 50c., postpaid. Both Books cur 90c. 


KENSINGTON ai 


[llustrated! Gives 
full directions for this yee and md work. 
Price, 25 Cents, 5 for $ 


SPECIAL OFFER! : resend yor tn 


! We will se ~ you these 3 
trated Circulars Free 





- aye for $1.00. Illus. 
GALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


FILIGRET FLOWERS. 
Farnham’s Art Needlework Bazaar, 


10 West 14th Street. 
THE LATEST CRAZE. 

Used for Decorative purposes in Art Needlework. 
Send 15c. for Catalogue, just issued, illustratimg all of 
the latest novelties for Christmas Gifts. 

__ MANU FACTURED EXP RESSLY FOR ME. 


WASH SILK. 


arge assortment of Outline Embroidery or 
Etehin. + ilk in the celebrated (fast colors) 
ASIATIC DYES. 
Warranted to Wash in Warm Water and Castile Soap, 
without change of color or injury to the most delicate 
fabric. Manufactured in America exclusively by 
THE wens. & ARMSTRONG CO., 
169 Broadway. New York, 
FE 2° Market St., Phila. 
“GIVE ME OF THY BALM, 0 FIR-TREE!Y”’ 
Invalid Pillows, filled with fragrant Fir Buds, gath- 
ered in June, Muslin Cover, $1.00; Silk Cover, with 
band-wronght Motto and elegant Ribbon Bow, $3.00, 
Postpaid to ~ address. 


WEN, MOORE CO., Portland, Me. 


At wholesale only at 








HARPER’ S BAZA R. 
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MAUD. “LAURA, I AM ALMOST DISTRACTED TRYING TO THINK WHAT 
TO GIVE Gus FOR CHRISTMAS. WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO GIVE ALGY ?” 
JRA. “I HAVEN'T MADE UP MY MIND YET. BUT I WANT A‘NEW 
PAIR OF LACE CURTAINS FOR THE PARLOR, AND A LAMBREQUIN FOR THE 
LIBRARY: EITHER OF THEM, 1 THINK, WOULD BE JUST LOVELY.” 
MAUD. “So THEY WOULD, I AM GOING TO GIVE GUS A NICE CUT- 
GLASS SMELLING-BOTTLE.” 


FACETLZA. 


Lrerex Katy came into 
the library just as Uncle 
Arthur was finishing up 
a story..with which he 
wasen!crt ining the oth- 
er childre' nu. Oh one 
it to me,” begged 
* please tell it over, t n- 
cle Arthur.” 

“Oh no,” said Jack ; 
“uncle's tired, We're 
going, to pnt himto sleep 


announced 
mony “You've come 
too late, Kate; the edi- 
tion is exhausted.” 


canis foes 
PRESERVING THE 
UNITIES. 


Country Bripreroom 
(to waiter). “ Bring us a 
bottle o’ wine, mister.” 

Warren. “ Yes, sir. 
ar or yellow Jabel, 
sir 

Brimreroom (to bride). 
- Aad hat color d’ye want, 


Dosen (bushing). “* Be- 
fn’ as we're jest. mar- 
ried, John, I think white 
would be most correct.” 


——  ——— 

* Ah, let me see your 
watch,” said Mr. A, to 
Mr. B., who-with a par+ 
ty were comping out. 
“I set mine by it two 
weeks ago, knowing you 
thought it so remark- 
able a time-piece, and I 
want to compare them 
nows Why, see here! 
they are on the very 
i ™ 

a dy yes; but I 
- 


carelessly — run 
down last ni 
A: You ~ *taay so! 
And what did you set 
it by?” WITH YOUNG ULTRADUDE— DOES SHE NOT 


B. “IT set it, this morn- 


ing by yours.” SHE’S BEING DREADFULLY BORED.” 
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NEW NAME FOR STEP-CHILDREN. 
Winnie’s mother had been discussing with a caller 
the pros and cons of matrying widowers who were 
supplied with a stock of little ones. After the visitor 
had gone, Winnie thoughtfully remarked : 
amma, I don’t know but 1 should be willing to 
marry a widower with false children—if they were 


handsome.” 
A MUSTACHE APIECE. 


Amprtious SrxTREN-YEAR-OL» (confidentially). “ Say, 
old man, Cham and I and Charlie are going to raise a 
mustac he. m 

Lorviy Twenty-yRar-o.n (gently stroking hisdowny 
i lip). “Well, which of you fellows will get it?” 

gs. * WwW hich one will get it? Why, all of us will 
bave one,” 
L. T. “Oh, beg pardon ; I thought it would take all 
three of you to raise one. 


wovtinlpsiseeittasicning) 
A USELESS STUDY. 
Wire (to husband). *“ Don’t you think, dear, that 
Bobby ought to study German ? 
Hvuspanp. “ No; it is only once in a great while that 
one meets a German who can not speak English. One 
language is enough for anybody to know.” 


A MINISTER'S HARD LINES. 

Gent Leman. “ How are matters progressing in the 
church, Uncle Rastus—flourishing ?” 

Unore Rastes. ‘1 hain’t preachin’ da no mo’, sah.” 

Gent eman., “* Why, what's the trouble ?” 

Unoir Rastus. “ Hit’s all owin’ ter de drought, 
sah.” 

Gentieman. “ The drought ?” 

Unore Rastus. “ Yes, sah. Yo’ sees, I prayed fo’ 
rain fo’ foah Sundays in concesshun, sah, an’ da didn’t 
no rain come, an’ so de membahs ob de congregashun 
axed fo’ my rerignashun on de groun's ob disincability.” 


nainaeliipeinnesia 

Traonrr (in natural history). “ Tommy, where is the 
Meena to be found 2?” 

Tommy. “ Africa.” 

Tracuer. “Yes. And what is the chief character- 
istic of this wonderful animal ?” 

Tommy (who has seen the circus pictures). “‘ He allers 
has his mouth wide open.” 


—————_>_———_ 
When is a bridle like a ship ?—When it rides over 
the bounding mane. 


A CHANCE SHOT. 


MRS. SOCIETE (smiling brightly). OR, ONE CAN NOT TELL ANYTHING BY A WOMAN'S EXPRESSION. 



































GUS. “ HELLO, ALGY! GOT LAURA'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT UNDER YOUR 


ARM THERE ?’ 


ALGY, ““YEs; I'M GOING TO GIVE HER A SHAVING SET.” 


GUS. “Goon! 
FOR MAUD. 
CHRISTMAS.” 


THAT WILL BE A JOKE, 





MR. AUGUR (to Mrs. Société, as he calls her attention to a young couple near by). ‘THERE I8 EVIDENT ENJOYMENT. MiSs COULEUR APPEARS CHARMED 


SHE KNOWS HOW TO LOOK AMIABLE WHEN 

















I'VE GOT A BOX OF CIGARS 
BET SHE WON'T GIVE ME. ANY MORE TIDIES FOR MY 


PUBLIC-SPIRITED 
CITIZENS. 


GentieMAaNn (looki 
Sor a place to establish a 
manuyactory). ‘Is there 
much public spirit in 
this town, sir?” 

Crrizen, “* Plenty of it. 
Every man in town is a 
cand date for the post- 
office.” 


—_— 
A CAPITAL JOKE. 


Dumley had related a 
side-splitting joke, and 
the company langhed 
consumedly. Featherly 
seemed. to be particu- 
larly amused, 

- Rather good, eh, 
Featherly ?” said Dum- 
ley, very much pleased. 

“*Y-yes, indeed,” re- 
plied Featherly, as soon 
as he could articulate, 
“It’s g-good every time, 
Dumley — g-good every 
ime.” 


—__¥_<p>—_—_ 

Little Florence was 
out driving with her mo- 
ther one morning when 
it commenced to rain. 
She did not relish this 
unexpected feature of 
the drive, and her mo- 
ther, in talking with her 
about not murmuring at 
the rain, said, “‘ It makes 
the grass and flowers 
grow.” 

After a time the drops 
began to come into the 
carriage, at which the 
child cried, gleefully, 
“Why, mamma, the rain 
has made a mistake, and 
thinks we're flowers.” 

SS ee 


“Oh, mamma,” cried 
little Florence, running 
into the house to her 
mother, “‘what do you 
think we've found out in 
the garden? It’s a spar- 
row with Sour little gos- 
tings !” 

















UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 





“ WELL, CHILLY, 


HNAH YO’ Is, 


DOLL AIN'T GROWIN’ LIKE LIFE!” 


I BIDE A HULL POCKETFUL OB PRESEN’S FO’ YE, IF YE ON'Y 
STOP YO’ sc REECHIW’ AN WAIT TILL I GIT ’EM OUTEN DIS YEAH POCKET. 


DE FUS TING I COMES TO 
Is A DOLLY FO’ YO, Du'pIE, 1F— 


WHA-EY!—WHAT DOES DIS MEAN? WELL, WELL, WELL! EF DAT 





